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HE promoters of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference 
ran a risk of failure, which makes the success actually 
achieved all the more gratifying. 

Shortly after the election, delegates from a number of cities 
inthe central West were invited to meet together witha view 
to discussing the currency problems of the immediate future. 
Asa result of this informal conference, it was decided to ex- 
tend an invitation for a similar meeting to the Chambers of 
Commerce in all the cities of the United States, and to obtain 
representative delegations of business men from all parts of 
the country, who might exercise their joint influence to pro- 
mote such measures of currency reform as should be agreed 
upon. 

If this plan proved successful, it promised great advantages ; 
but its success was threatened by several dangers, which in 
the early stages of the project made many people doubt its 
wisdom. In the first place, it was not certain that delegates 
would be sent from all parts of thecountry. It might readily 
happen that the Conference would represent the business 
men of a section, rather than the business men of the United 
States as a whole; and in that case the outcome of their 
deliberations might consolidate the public sentiment of other 
sections against them even more than it consolidated the 
public sentiment of their own sections ontheir side. This 


danger seems to have been happily avoided. The responses 
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to the invitation were quite general. Naturally enough the 
middle West was most strongly represented, and the East 
next; but there was a sufficient sprinkling of delegates from 
other parts of the country to give the body a national 
character—especially as the delegates from the South and the 
far West were in essential agreement with their eastern 
friends on matters of financial policy. It is a significant fact 
that the three votes against the passage of the resolutions 
recommended by the committee all came from Massachu- 
setts. 

An even greater danger than that of sectionalism was that 
of arousing class antagonisms. There was some ground to 
fear that a movement of business men would be treated as 
hostile to the masses of the people, and that demagogues 
would try to make political capital by opposing it. An 
instance of this was furnished by Governor Pennoyer of 
Oregon, who declined to help the movement because it was 
the work of bankers who, in his opinion, were unsafe guides 
as to the currency; and he added that Congress was the 
only proper national conference to debate such questions. 
It is too early to tell how far this feeling will manifest itself 
when the committee appointed by the Indianapolis Confer- 
ence attempts to make detailed suggestions as to the actual 
work of legislation. As yet, however, there has been 
less opposition on the score of class interest than might 
reasonably have been expected. The conference was a 
gathering of business men in general, rather than of bankers 
in particular; and the country is suffering so severely 
from the evils of the present crisis that it is in the mood to 
take the best advice it can get as to the way out, rather than 
to quarrel with the source from which that advice may 
come. 

A third danger lay in the chance of disagreement among 
the members of the Conference itself. If they had been 
unable to take tolerably unanimous action, it would have 
meant more than failure; it would have meant disaster. It 
would have enabled every populist to say: “ If the business 
men of the country cannot agree upon a plan to save us from 
the disaster into which we have been brought, let them cease 
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to advise us as to our duty in the premises.” Such a failure 
would have given strength to the opposition to every meas- 
ure of currency reform, because the supporters of such a 
measure could no longer claim to have the general sense of 
the business community behind them. Even if there had 
been no actual disagreement, but mere vagueness in the 
statement of principles and objects, the populist would still 
have had a convenient weapon to use against the business 
men of the Eastand middle West ; for he could say that they 
confined themselves to the formulation of certain ideals, and 
shrunk from the one important task of doing something to 
bring us nearer the realization of those ideals. 

While these perils were imminent if the Conference agreed 
upon too little, there was an almost equal danger which im- 
pended if they agreed upontoo much. Any attempt which 
such a body might make to draft a bill was almost certain 
to arouse the jealousy of Congress. Governor Pennoyer’s 
phrase was well chosen for political effect. Theoretically 
Congress is the body for such discussion of measures and 
such formulation of public opinion. Practically we know that 
the facts do not correspond with the theory; but Congress- 
men often dislike to be reminded of such divergence. Per- 
haps the very failure of Congress to voice the intelligent 
public opinion of the nation is what makes it so sensitive 
when anybody undertakes to give it advice. At any rate 
this sensitiveness exists; and if it had been aroused it would 
have made the labors of the Conference worse than useless. 
We understand that the original plan of the promoters of 
the convention was to agree upon a definite bill. We think 
the course actually adopted was far wiser; namely, to agree 
upon a declaration of principles, and leave the details to a 
committee whose methods of operation might be changed as 
Congress should adopt one course or another in the imme- 
diate future. 


The principles enunciated cover familiar ground: the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, the establishment of an elastic 
currency, the ultimate retirement of the government from 
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the banking business, and the separation of the revenue and 
currency departments of the government pending such 
retirement. We do not propose to discuss them in detail. 
The chief interest of the Indianapolis Conference is its 
character as a new method of expressing public opinion and 
bringing it to bear upon legislative activity. 

It is not in Europe as it is in America. In Germany 
particularly, and to a less degree in Italy and France, it is 
the custom to ask advice of chambers of commerce before 
initiating important commercial legislation of any kind. In 
a government which is administrative rather than parliamen- 
tary, this course is almost necessarily pursued. The admin- 
istration seeks expert advice, and applies to those best fitted 
to give it. But where we have a legislative body which 
claims to represent the people, expert advice is less highly 
prized. Parliaments and Congresses are so enamored of the 
system of representative government that they care only to 
see whether the electoral districts are of the right size. 
Before the days of the telegraph this may well have been 
the most important feature in representative government, 
because it was only through Congress or Parliament that 
different localities could make their wishes heard. But 
in the drafting of laws to-day the mere balancing of local 
claims does not protect the general public interest. Expert 
work is wanted. The Congressional authorities recognize 
this by having the preliminary stages of legislation man- 
aged by relatively small committees, whose members are sup- 
posed to be specially well informed on the subjects of which 
they have charge. But the committees of Congress are not 
for the most part comprised of men of any high standing 
as experts. They neither form nor voice progressive public 
opinion. They are occupied, with certain honorable excep- 
tions, not with making good laws, but with trying to get 
reélected. The Chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has publicly proclaimed that the attempt 
to please his constituents with a view to reélection is a 
cardinal duty of a Congressman. 

This being the case, expert public opinion must find 
some other way of getting itself formulated. The news- 
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papers are, and always have been, of good use in this respect ; 
but newspaper writing is at best an unorganized method of 
action, and—strange as such an assertion may perhaps seem— 
is not taken as seriously as it ought to be either by writers, 
readers, or public authorities. What we need is declaration 
of public sentiment that shall show the force which lies 
behind it; and we welcome the work of the Indianapolis 
Conference as pointing out a way in which such declarations 
can be placed authoritatively before the government and the 
people. Not that the machinery for so doing was by any 
means perfect; but that it was of a kind which gives prom- 
ise for greater development in the immediate future. 


The third volume of Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Sociology has recently appeared, and the System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy is thus brought to completion. We defer 
a review of this particular work, and some general estimate 
of Mr. Spencer’s sociological and political writings, to a sub- 
sequent issue. Our sole present purpose is to give such 
recognition as it deserves to the accomplishment of a task 
as colossal, perhaps, as the human mind ever set before 
itself. 

Thirty-six years ago Mr. Spencer conceived and projected 
this series of volumes. Wanting academic or other ade- 
quate training at the outset, already feeble in health and 
continuously thereafter hampered by illness and limited 
means, and encountering the most determined opposition 
from many quarters, he has followed the program proposed, 
with relatively inconsiderable deviations, to the end. Wedo 
not know where to look for a more impressive exhibition of 
virility, fortitude, tenacity of purpose and industry, than that 
which the literary life of Mr. Spencer affords. Admirable 
also was the sagacity which at so early a date accepted the 
principle of Evolution, and sought to apply it in every 
sphere of reality ; the power—shown specially in the volumes 
on Sociology—to gather and group multifarious facts, and to 
discern their drift and bearing; the sanity and steadiness 
of mind which seldom failed ; the quietness with which mis- 
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apprehension and hostility were borne; the candor which in 
old age abandoned the mistaken opinions of an earlier day. 
We do not agree with Mr. Spencer on many and vital 
points; but we congratulate him and ourselves on the com. 
pletion of this great series—monumentum aere perenntus. 


It would be hopeless to attempt in a short article a crit- 
ical estimate of the work of Gen. Walker. Few men have 
done so many things in so short a time; still fewer have done 
so many things well. As may be seen from the short chron- 
icle of his life printed in another part of this number, he was 
distinguished as a military man, a writer of military history, 
an administrator, an educator, a statistician, and an econo- 
mist, and in each of these fields he covered many depart- 
ments. As an administrator he was equally successful in 
managing a census bureau and a college. Asan educator he 
was equally interested in the primary department of the pub- 
lic schools and in the highest branches of learning. As an 
author he was equally at home in history, economics, statistics, 
and journalism. To take up but a single one of these topics 
thoroughly would carry us beyond the limits of our space. 
But we cannot refrain from putting on record our apprecia- 
tion of the stimulating effect of his public activity and our 
sense of personal loss in his death. 

We believe that in the future he will be chiefly remembered 
and honored, not as the founder of a school or sect, but as 
the generous inspirer of hopeful work in others. It is true 
that in economics, for instance, he made several radical 
departures from the doctrines of his predecessors. This was 
particularly true in his theory of profits and his theory of 
wages. The former, however, was, as he himself stated, but 
an elaboration of a hint thrown out by Whately in his Ele- 
ments of Logic, and the latter has not met with such general 
acceptance as to give ita permanent place in the Political 
Economy of the future. At least many think that, while he 
was right in opposing the wage-fund theory of the English 
economists, which held that all wages were paid out of capi- 
tal, and limited by the ratio between capital and population, 
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he himself went much too far in asserting the direct opposite 
of this and claiming that wages were paid out of pro- 
duction and indeed constituted the residual share of the 
product. But even though the theory may not be accepted 
in the form in which he stated it, itis eminently characteristic 
of the hopefulness and buoyancy of his character, and the 
central idea of the theory, that the laboring man can con- 
tribute towards his own wages by increased efficiency, will, 
we believe,stand. Not only was the influence of Gen. Walker 
progressive and optimistic, but it was also essentially honest. 
He wrote a special book in order to combat the confiscatory 
proposals of Henry George, and though an advocate of in- 
ternational bimetallism, and indeed the most able and dis- 
tinguished promoter of that cause in our country, he was care- 
ful not to lend himself to any plan which would in his judg- 
ment have the effect of scaling down debts. His views on the 
subject of bimetallism did not agree with those of the Editors 
of this REVIEW, but we cordially recognize the courage with 
which in the heat of the campaign of ’96, when the followers 
of Bryan were borrowing the arguments of the international 
bimetallists in order to support their cause, and when even 
some of the European bimetallists looked with favor upon 
the silver movement in the United States, Gen. Walker did 
not hesitate to declare to the English people that in his belief 
all of our public debt would be paid in gold coin orits equiv- 
alent. As a strong, hopeful, honest man, Gen. Walker's 
influence has been most healthful, and his death, in the very 
fullness of his powers, is a national calamity. 
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THE TAX INQUISITOR SYSTEM IN OHIO. 


HE operation of the general property tax in Ohio dur- 

ing the last dozen years has been attended with circum- 
stances of unusual interest to the student of economics. 
Under the scheme in vogue prior to 1851, privilege taxes 
had been levied upon occupations, and various other sources 
of revenue were drawn upon in addition to the general prop- 
erty tax. Corporations were then chartered under special 
acts which regulated the right of taxation in each particular 
case. Under this system great abuses had crept in. The 
incidence of taxation was very unequal; the corporations, 
as a rule, paid at very different rates from that imposed upon 
individuals ; the rate imposed upon corporations of the same 
class often varied materially. In fact, every one of the estab- 
lished canons of taxation was violated, and the rule of equality 
obtained nowhere. The State was an agricultural State. 
Its railway system was in its infancy. There were scarcely 
any corporations other than banks, and these were few and 
weak. 

Under these circumstances the Constitutional Convention 
of 1851 met. Its debates show that the question of taxation 
was the prominent one. The unjust-distribution of the bur- 
dens of the State was a general complaint. The proposition 
that all classes of property of whatever kind, without any 
exemption, were to be taxed at their true value in money, at 
a uniform rate, presented a scheme which promised relief to 
every one. It seemed fair upon its face. The new constitu- 
tion, therefore, provided, in the second section of the twelfth 
article, that poll taxes should be abolished; that “all moneys, 
credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies 
or otherwise, and also all real and personal property ” should 
be taxed by a uniform rule; church property, schools and 


1 The writer served on the Ohio Tax Commission of 1893, which published a 
report, and has also served upon committees of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce in 1895 and 1896, the reports of which have been published by the 
Chamber. He has freely availed himself, in the preparation of this article, of 
the facts collated in these several reports. 
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public charities were to beexempted. Jealousy of the banks 
was shown in the requirement that all property of banks 
should be taxed without exemption. In furtherance of this 
scheme the legislature passed acts extending and enlarging 
the act of 1846 which established a listing system. Every 
tax-payer is required to return his property for taxation 
under oath, according to a form devised by the Auditor of 
State, setting forth his property in great detail. 

It will be interesting, in this connection, to observe that in 
the constitutional convention of 1851 the proposal was made 
to insert a provision in the constitution that every man 
should be compelled to set forth in his tax return to the 
auditor a complete list of his credits; and that upon failure 
so to do, any indebtedness due him should be uncollectible. 
This proposition was defeated by a vote of forty-three to 
thirty-six. The debates of that convention are instructive 
when they are read in the light of the experience of twenty 
years. A tone of buoyant confidence in the ultimate success 
_ of the system is prominent throughout these debates. The 
_ discussion waxed warm over the proposal to tax United 
States bonds and State stocks,—meaning by the latter term 
the outstanding indebtedness of the State. It is a matter of 
particular interest to Ohio lawyers that a member of the 
convention, who afterwards became one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the State, and, indeed, of the nation, argued per- 
sistently throughout that convention for the establishment of 
a personal property tax, and for the taxation of all kinds of 
intangible property. He was in favor of taxing the bonds of 
the federal government, State bonds and, as a matter of 
course, all bonds and stocks of corporations. In after years 
this same gentleman repeatedly, in cases in the Supreme 
Court, argued for an entirely different construction of the 
constitution from that which he gave in debate at that time, 
and sought to procure by judicial construction a remedy for 
the evil which had been done. 

The operation of the new scheme has failed utterly to ful- 
fill the expectations of its promoters. The history of the 
general property tax in Ohio does not differ from the history 
of the tax in other States and other times. To all students 
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of taxation the story of its failure is a familiar one. In Ohio, 
too, as in some other States, the appeal has been made to 
men’s honor; the obligation of an oath has been put upon 
the tax-payer. Not only this, but the scheme has been so 
arranged as to search the consciences of men. The blanks 
prepared by the Auditor of State describe all kinds of per- 
sonal property in great detail. Every particular descrip- 
tion of personal property is set forth in separate schedules, 
and the tax-payer’s attention under oath is directed to each 
of these. This is not all. The law does not rely alone upon 
the oath of the tax-payer, nor upon the correctness of the 
return made. Means are provided to supplement and cor- 
rect these returns. The county auditor is empowered to 
send for those persons whom he suspects to have made im- 
perfect returns, and for such persons as he may suppose have 
knowledge of the facts, and to examine them under oath, and 
upon such examination correct the returns made.’ The 
statutes also provide that if any person has made a false 
return for any year, the county auditor may ascertain the 
true amount of personal property, moneys, credits and invest- 
ments that such person ought to have returned or liste 
five years next preceding the current year, and that hé 
impose a penalty of fifty per cent., and that he shall 
the taxes for the whole six years, including the curre 
thus increased by the fifty per cent. penalty, upon titax 
duplicate. 

Such were the methods provided by the law for procuring 
a safe and complete return of personal property for taxation, 
down to 1881. That year witnessed the beginnings of a 
novel system, unknown, and unheard of before, it is safe to 
say, in any community under English law or English institu- 
tions. The beginnings of the system were modest enough. 
In the year 1880 an act of the legislature was passed relating 
to the subject, the phraseology of which was very curious. 







1These provisions of the statute, providing for the examination of the tax 
payer and of witnesses under oath, have been in practical operation a dead 
letter. It is at least a matter of grave doubt whether such a proceeding is not in 
violation of those sections of the federal constitution which guaranty personal 
liberty. 
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It provided that whenever the county commissioners of 
Hamilton County (in which Cincinnati is located) shall have 
employed any person to furnish to the county auditor the 
facts and evidence necessary to authorize him to subject to 
taxation any property improperly omitted therefrom (sc), 
no payment shall be made to such person except out of 
money actually paid into the county treasury as taxes on 
such omitted property. It will be observed that no authority 
was conferred by this act upon the county commissioners to 
enter into any such contracts, unless it be found in the pro- 
vision that such employment “shall only be authorized as to 
any omissions occurring previous to the passage of this act.”’ 
It ought to be stated that in Ohio the county commissioners, 
who are three in number, are the executive officers of the 
county. In 1885 a bill was passed applicable to Hamilton 
County and to Cuyahoga County (which contains the city of 
Cleveland), providing that the county commissioners, the 
county auditor and the county treasurer in those counties 
should have power to employ any person or persons to 
ascertain and furnish to the county auditor the facts and 
evidence necessary to authorize him to subject to taxation 
any property improperly omitted from the tax duplicate. 
The act further recited that no payment was to be made 
except in pursuance of the contract that was made, and that 
the payment should be made only out of the money actually 
paid in as taxes on the omitted property. 

Three years after this time, in 1888, another bill was passed, 
making the system general throughout the State. This act 
was similar in its terms to the act of 1885, except that it was 
specifically provided by this bill that the compensation of 
the informer, or “ inquisitor,”’ as he is termed in the statute, 
should not exceed twenty per cent. of the amount of such 
taxes, “on the returns of omitted moneys, credits, invest- 
ments in bonds, stocks, joint stocks, annuities or other valu- 
able interests.” It will not escape observation that none of 
the safeguards are provided by these acts, which are com- 
monly found in the legislation of all States which authorize 
the making of contracts by county or municipal officers. 
There is no provision for publicity in the making of these 
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contracts; there is no provision for advertising for bids, nor 
that the contract shall be let to the lowest bidder. By the 
terms of the act of 1885, applicable to Hamilton County and 
to Cuyahoga County, the rate of compensation is absolutely 
unlimited. In neither the act of 1885 nor in that of 1888 is 
there any limitation whatever put upon the length of the 
term of these contracts. The usual term for which they have 
been made has been three years, but there is nothing in the 
act to limit it. Under the phraseology of the acts the county 
commissioners might make a contract for twenty years. 
It is said that each of these several acts of 1881, 1885 and 1888 
were passed through the active efforts of two brothers named 
Henry W. Morgenthaler and C. E. Morgenthaler. One of 
these gentlemen, at least, had been employed prior to 1881 in 
the auditor’s office of Hamilton County at Cincinnati. As 
we shall see hereafter, these two gentlemen have been the 
chief beneficiaries of the scheme embodied in these several 
acts. 

Let us now see what has been accomplished by this system. 
Does the State of Ohio collect taxes upon its personal prop- 
erty? Has this system, so elaborately worked out, solved 
the problem which other nations and States have struggled 
with for centuries? Has a means been found at last to make 
the general property tax effective? For generation ‘after 
generation, on the continent of Europe, and in England as 
well as all over the United States, the attempt has been 
repeatedly made. Everywhere it has failed, and it has been 
abandoned everywhere, except in the United States. Has it 
been left for Ohio to succeed after the tax has been abandoned 
as a failure by almost every civilized people ? 

Let us compare, generally at first, the returns of personal 
property for taxation in Ohioat different periods, remember- 
ing all the time that these returns are made under oath, and 
then afterwards examine with some care the returns in detail 
of some cities and towns in the State during the last thirty 
years. In considering the statistics given below, it ought to 
be constantly borne in mind that under the classification 
made by the Ohio statutes, railways appear in our tax returns 
as personal property. There is, of course, no economic rea- 
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son for such a method of classification; the revenues of rail- 
road companies grow out of the occupation of real estate. 
It must be further remembered that we have a decennial 
appraisal only of real estate. 

The valuation of the realty of the State in 1866 was 
$663,000,000 ; the valuation of the personalty was $446,000,000. 
Reduced to percentages, this shows that the real estate was 
sixty per cent. of the whole, and the personalty was forty 
per cent. of the whole. The personalty increased pretty 
constantly until 1875, when it reached $535,000,000; from 
that it dropped steadily until 1879, when it was $442,000,000 ; 
then it began to increase again until it reached $568,000,000 
in 1892; it then fell off so that in 1895 the personalty upon 
the duplicate was $527,000,000. The increase of the personal 
property of the State, brought upon the tax duplicate from 
1866 down to the present time, has been comparatively in- 
significant. The value of the real estate has increased out of 
all proportion. In 1895 the assessed valuation of real estate 
in Ohio was $1,214,928,038. The percentages of real estate 
valuations and personalty valuations were respectively sev- 
enty per cent. and thirty per cent. of the whole; of the per- 
sonalty $198,000,000, or thirty-seven and one-half per cent., 
was in the property of railways and corporations. These 
figures, however, are by far more striking when one analyzes 
the several items which make up the personal property dupli- 
cate, bearing in mind the fact that the values of some of the 
items are determined by Boards and not by the oaths of those 
making the returns, and that other items, such as horses and 
other live stock of the State, are within the observation of 
the local assessors, who, in every township, have means of 
determining the accuracy of the returns made. The live 
stock of the State amounted in 1866 to $107,807,218; this was 
twenty-four per cent. of the valuation of the personal property 
of the State for that year. In 1895 the assessed valuation of 
the live stock of the State had decreased to $63,262,308 ; this 
was twelve per cent. The returns of property by merchants 
in 1866 was $54,469,252, and in 1895 this had shrunk to 
$50,292,543. The returns of property by manufacturers was 
$20,989,501 in 1866, and it was $16,492,886 in 1895. The 
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moneys returned in 1866 was $41,000,000, and in 1895 it was 
$36,000,000. The amount of money invested in stocks and 
bonds returned in 1866 was $6,600,000, and in 1895 it was 
$7,839,000. 

Of course these figures are meaningless, unless the increase 
in population and wealth be also considered. In 1866 Ohio 
had about two millions and a half of people; in 1895 the 
population was certainly four milions of people, if the 
same ratio of increase since 1890 obtained as that from 
1889 to 1890. It goes without saying that the increase of 
wealth from 1866 to 1895 in Ohio was simply incalculable. 
The contrast between the agricultural State of 1866 and the 
manufacturing State of 1895 needs only be adverted to, to be 
appreciated. In the year 1866 the cities of Ohio were in 
their infancy. The population of the city of Cincinnati in 
1860 was 161,094; in 1895 it was probably 400,000. So of 
Cleveland ; in 1866 Cleveland had less than 60,000 people ; 
its population now is upwards of 350,000. 

The extraordinary discrepancy in the matter of manufac- 
turers’ stocks between the figures of 1866 and 1895 will strike 
every one. In 1866 Ohio was an agricultural community. 
It was still at that time one of the large wheat-growing States. 
Its interests were altogether agricultural. To-day it is a 
congeries of manufacturing towns ; the purely rural districts 
have lost in population rather than gained. Yet it must in 
fairness be said, that the statistics in this respect furnished 
by the Auditor of State, in his annual report, are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Almost all manufacturing on any large 
scale is now conducted by corporations. The individual or 
individuals who manufacture under their own ora firm name 
have comparatively very small capital. All the returns of 
manufacturing corporations appear under another head. In 
this respect, therefore, the statistics are misleading. 

The extraordinary urban growth which is so striking in 
our modern life, is shown in the following table, which gives 
the comparative valuation of real estate in cities and villages 
and in the country for the years stated. These years are 
selected because they show the contrasts immediately before 
and after the decennial appraisals : 
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Year. City. Country. 
1861 $149,818,913 $494,064,639 
1870 204,495,539 503,251,297 
1872 330,684,784 699,478,744 
1880 396,228,857 705,821,074 
1882 413,999,976 702,681,679 
1890 506,663,058 725,642,254 
1892 §81,575,849 585,729,798 
1893 597,848,119 586,575,556 
1894 613,772,140 586,592,334 
1895 625,179,132 589,748,953 








Bearing in mind the significance of the fact that the in- 
crease of wealth in the modern community appears altogether 
in the large cities, let us examine the returns of certain 
classes of personal property inthe large cities of the State 
thirty years ago and to-day. The tax inquisitor does not 
pretend to give his attention to anything other than the 
returns of stocks and bonds. It is significant that in the act 
of 1888, applicable to the entire State, the field of operations 
of the inquisitor seems to be limited to “omitted moneys, 
credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stocks, annuities, 
or other valuable interests.’ It has been several times 
admitted by these gentlemen, that they devoted no time to 
anything else. Under the law of Ohio as expressed in the 
constitution, the statutes, and as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, all stocks of corporations foreign to the State are re- 
turnable by the individual tax-payer in Ohio. By a decision 
rendered in 1889 by a divided court, the operation of the law 
was extended to those interstate corporations which have 
part of their property in Ohioand part outside. For instance, 
the Lake Shore Railway Company has about twenty-nine per 
cent. of its mileage in Ohio; it pays taxes on a valuation of 
about twelve millions and a half in Ohio; yet the owner of its 
stock is compelled to return his stock at its true value in 
money and pay taxes on it, the average rate of taxation 
throughout the State being 1.91 per cent. in 1893. 

Let us now see what the operation of the law has been in 
effecting an adequate, complete return of intangible personal 
property in our large cities. It goes without saying, that 
the bulk of the stocks and bonds which are owned in the 
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State are held by residents of cities. Our wealthy men do 
not reside in the country; they all drift to the towns. If 
there are any men in the community who live on invested 
capital, they are to be found in the large cities. In the three 
items of moneys, stocks and bonds, and credits, the personal 
returns made in Hamilton County, containing the city of 
Cincinnati, were, in 1866: 


Money, . m ‘ ‘ . $6,778,883 
Credits (which inidaion mae, , ‘ , 8,253,592 
Stocks and bonds, annuities, etc., . ‘ ‘ " 2,428,003 

This makes a total of, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $17,460,478 


In 1895 the corresponding figures for Hamilton County 
were: 


Money, . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ i ; . $1,253,342 
Credits, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ ; 3,420,737 
Stocks, bonds, annuities, etc., ‘ . e ‘ 1,362,856 

Total, ; ‘ . r ‘ , - $6,036,935 


In other words, thirty years after, with a population which 
is probably three times that of 1866, the returns of money 
are only about one-fifth those of 1866, and the returns of 
credits and of stocks and bonds are about half those made 
thirty yearsago. The corresponding comparisons for Cleve- 
land in the same years are equally striking. Cleveland was 
in 1866 a comparatively insignificant city ; since that time its 
growth in wealth and population has been phenomenai. 

If we compare the returns for taxation of the one item of 
money with the quantity of money which is known to be on 
deposit in the banks of our large cities and the whole State, 
the futility of the existing scheme will be at once apparent. 
The amount of money on deposit in the city of Cleveland 
in our savings banks, State banks and national banks varies 
from sixty-three to sixty-six millions of dollars. The returns 
of money for taxation for the last three years in Cleveland 
have been 


1892, . ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ° . $1,800,593 
1893, « ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 1,723.890 
1894, . : ‘ ‘ ° . , ‘ 1,497,876 


1895, . ‘ ° ° . ° ° . 1,598,650 
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In Hamilton County the amount of money on deposit in the 
various banks averages about thirty-five millions of dollars.’ 

The returns of money in Hamilton County for two or 
three years have been 


1893, $1,417,554. 
1894, 1,288,979. 
1895, 1,253,342. 


The entire amount of money on deposit in the whole State 
is about one hundred and ninety millions of dollars. Of this 
there is returned for taxation about thirty-seven millions, of 
which about five millions is returned by the five city coun- 
ties containing the five largest cities in the State, and the 
remainder, thirty-two millions, is returned by the country 
counties. The city counties returning five millions have on 
deposit in their banks about one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and thirty millions, while the country counties, 
having on deposit say sixty millions, return for taxation 
thirty millions of dollars. 

When we look at the item of “stocks and bonds” and the 
comparative returns of those in the State at large, and in the 
great cities of the State, the same thing is apparent. The 
increase of wealth ina modern community appears in the 
growth of the holdings of corporate securities by its people. 
Almost all large affairs are conducted now by corporations. 
Not only is the business of transportation and banking con- 
ducted in this manner, but also all manufacturing on a large 
scale. We have only to look around us to see how extensive 
this growth has been. It does nat, however, appear upon the 
tax duplicate. The returns of stocks and bonds for taxation 
are no greater to-day than they were thirty years ago. In 
1867 the stocks and bonds of the whole State returned for 
taxation were $11,476,000; in 1869 they were $12,374,000; in 
1870, $10,167,000 ; in 1895 they had shrunk to $7,834,000. We 
have already remarked that in Hamilton County alone 

1In the city of Cincinnati, Building and Loan Associations have toa very 
large extent taken the place of and performed the functions of Savings Banks. 
The city of Cleveland has one Savings Bank which is the largest in the United 
States west of New York City, and many other smaller ones; hence the Striking 


difference in the amount of money on deposit. 
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2,400,000 of stocks and bonds were returned in 1866, and 
only about half this amount in 1895. 

The lesson of the utter failure of the law to procure a gen- 
eral return of personal property for taxation is an old one. 
Still, the constant insistence of the supporters of our scheme 
of laws has been that the tax inquisitor system compels and 
induces adequate returns of personal property for taxation. 
The special activities of the tax inquisitor have been alto- 
gether in the cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland. It is in 
those cities that we ought to see the beneficial results of the 
law in inducing proper returns of intangible property, if such 
results are accomplished. How pitifully meagre these results 
are, we have already seen. 

Since the system was inaugurated in 1885, two brothers, 
named Henry W. Morgenthaler and C. E. Morgenthaler, 
have continuously held these contracts in Cuyahoga County 
and in Hamilton County. The law has come to be commonly 
known as the Morgenthaler law. The chief attention of 
these gentlemen has been given to Cuyahoga County and to 
Hamilton County, although they have also obtained con- 
tracts ina number of the other counties of the State. In those 
two counties the amounts collected since the beginning of 
the system appear in the following table: 








Cuyahoga. Hamilton. 

1885 $25,788.57 $72,353.32 
1886 63,607.37 41,739.88 
1887 94,004.71 11,788.84 
1888 147,741.11 43,466.64 
1889 84,889.96 26,019.32 
1890 40,200.10 76,415.80 
1891 67,779.93 110,333.76 
1892 54,153.59 149,598.30 
1893 39,941.18 38,836.90 
1894 106,445.35 15,157.48 
1895 120,916.00 104,913.00 

$841,467.87 $690,623.24 


We see, therefore, that the total amount collected in the 
eleven years that the act has been in operation in Cuyahoga 
County has been $841,467.88, and in Hamilton County, $690,- 
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623.24. Out of this there has been paid twenty-five per cent. 
to the tax inquisitor for his compensation under his contract ; 
four per cent. to the county auditor for his compensation ; in 
addition a five per cent. penalty has been collected in a large 
number of cases by the county treasurer. The taxes which 
are collected are divided among the several funds. Under 
the system in vogue in Ohio the State at large receives 
seven per cent. of the total taxes. The total amount of 
money collected in the whole State by the system in 1894 
was $506,000; of this amount more than half, over $260,000, 
came from the three counties of Cuyahoga (Cleveland), 
Franklin (Columbus) and Crawford. In eight other country 
counties the amount collected was $124,045 ; $384,000, there- 
fore, out of the $506,000 was collected from eleven counties 
out of the eighty-eight in the entire State. In the following 
year, 1895, $545,000 was collected altogether ; of this amount 
$337,000 came from four counties, namely; Cuyahoga, 
$120,916; Hamilton, $104,913; Franklin, $38,586; Colum- 
biana, $52,876. Besides these amounts $123,000 was collected 
in eight other counties. This leaves for the entire remainder 
of the State, seventy-six counties, only $85,000 as the result 
of the operation of the law. Out of the $545,000 collected 
in 1895, $122,000 was paid to the tax inquisitor, and the auditors 
of the several counties received $21,000 for their services; 
$400,000, therefore, remained as the net avails of the law for 
the year. Under the distribution of taxes in the State, the 
State at large receives about seven percent. The operation 
of the law is, therefore, a matter of local interest purely. 
The share which the General Fund received from the law was 
only about a fifth as much asit cost to collect the whole. The 
practical operation of the law has been that the tax inquisitor 
devotes his attention in each county to a very few wealthy 
men, and to the holdings of stocks and bonds of these few 
men. There have been few years in which the number of 
additions made to the duplicate or “cases,” as they are 
termed, in Cuyahoga County, have exceeded fifty or sixty. 
The number of “ cases,” so-called, considered in Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati) during the year of 1895 was about 
seventy. In other words, the tax inquisitor concerns himself 
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with only the very wealthy people of the community. In 
actual practice the working out of the “case” is something 
like this: The auditor sends a communication directing the 
tax-payer to appear before him; upon the attendance of the 
tax-payer, if he goes, a lengthy cross-examination takes 
place; generally it happens that the suggestion is made that 
if the tax-payer will correct his own returns a settlement 
can be effected upon a better basis for the tax-payer than can 
be if the auditor acts upon the information furnished by the 
inquisitor. This means that while the Board of Equalization 
in the county is satisfied with a return of personal property, 
(mortgages, stocks, etc.,) at fifty to sixty per cent. of their 
selling value, the auditor will accept this valuation, provided 
the tax-payer makes it voluntarily and pays it up immediately 
in cash for the current year and the five years last past, and 
no penalty will be imposed by the auditor ; otherwise the 
auditor will correct the returns himself and will value the 
property at one hundred per cent. and will impose a penalty 
of fifty per cent. Of course, if the tax-payer proves recal- 
citrant, then the county auditor puts the screws on, puts the 
property on the duplicate at a high valuation and adds a 
penalty. The law declares that this action shall be prima 
facte evidence of indebtedness. In due course of time an 
action iscommenced by the County Treasurer. Few of these 
actions have ever been brought to trial. It is one of the 
scandals attending the administration of the law that, while 
actions are brought for fabulous sums, they have been 
repeatedly settled for the merest bagatelle. The conduct of 
these cases is very frequently in the hands of private counsel 
employed by the tax inquisitor. It is a matter of public 
notoriety that cases involving very large sums of money are 
settled for comparatively little. For instance, it is reported 
and commonly believed, that one case, in which suit was 
brought for $250,000 or thereabouts, was settled for about 
$30,000. These instances are not infrequent; settlements are 
constantly and repeatedly made for the merest fraction of 
the amount demanded. The interest of the informer him- 
self in the result is so very large that the whole conduct and 
management of the suit and of the settlement attending it, 
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is commonly left entirely in his hands, and in the hands of 
his private counsel, who owe no official responsibility to the 
public. The amount for which these suits are brought is 
commonly very large; there are numbers of cases pending 
in the State and Federal Courts where several hundred 
thousand dollars are sued for; there have been many cases 
settled where sums of equal magnitude were involved. If 
the State has a claim of this magnitude against a citizen, it 
would seem clear that, if just, it ought to be prosecuted to a 
complete recovery. A claim of this kind once asserted 
against a citizen ought not to be settled by persons without 
official responsibility, acting in their own interest, for a mere 
bagatelle of the sum demanded. If these suits are not just, 
such claims ought not to be asserted against the citizen. 

The pecuniary interest of the informer and of the county 
officials in the operation of this law is enormous. There are 
no means of ascertaining, without a separate examination of 
the books of each county in the State, what the total results 
of the law are. Up to the year 1893 there were no reports 
made by the county auditors to the Auditor of State at 
Columbus, and the statistics of the law are only obtainable 
in the office of the Auditor of State since 1893. It is, how- 
ever, known that the two persons who have held the contract 
in Cuyahoga County and in Hamilton County since the law 
went into force, have received as compensation for the work 
done by them in Cuyahoga County, in Hamilton County and 
in Summit County (a county adjacent to Cuyahoga County) 
$416,000. These two men have, in addition, held the con- 
tracts in a large number of other counties of the State. 
What they have received in those other counties is not 
known to the writer, and is not readily obtainable.’ 

It may be remarked that the area through which the law 
is Operative is rapidly decreasing. When the law became 


1TIt is worth while noting that, while these gentlemen have demanded and 
received twenty-five per cent. for their compensation in Cuyahoga and Hamilton 
counties, they have been willing to enter into contracts in other counties of the 
State at twenty per cent., instead of twenty-five. ‘In these counties, too, the 
amount recovered is insignificant compared with the rich hauls made in those 
counties where the large cities of the State are located. 
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general throughout the State in 1888, tax inquisitors were 
employed in nearly all of the counties. <A trial of one term 
has been sufficient in very many of these counties, and at the 
expiration of that term the contracts have not been renewed. 
In many of the counties the issue has been made upon the 
nomination of county officers, whether or not they were 
favorable to the making of such contracts in future. In some 
of the largest counties of the State, outside of Hamilton and 
Cuyahoga, the county officers will not employ a tax inquisi- 
tor. This is true of Lucas County (Toledo) and Montgomery 
County (Dayton), at least. In 1894 there were thirty-one 
counties of the State where nothing was collected by means 
of this act. In 1895 the number of counties where the law 
was inoperative had increased to forty. In ten more counties 
the amount collected was less than one thousand dollars in 
each county. It is apparent, therefore, that the law has 
ceased to be operative throughout half the State. It has 
been tried and found to be a failure. The people who reside 
in these counties do not want it for themselves; they have 
wisely concluded to abandon it. 

One of the results of the operation of the law is, that it 
has driven away from the State large numbers of wealthy 
men. It rarely occurs that a man who has been forced to 
pay taxes by these gentlemen, continues to reside in the 
State. Many move away entirely with their families; they 
have abandoned the State altogether, and reside in the eastern 
cities. Others, who have large business interests in Ohio, 
maintain an establishment in some eastern city, vote there, 
are taxed there, but for all other purposes maintain an Ohio 
residence. These gentlemen maintain two residences, one in 
the East and one in the State; but their property has dis- 
appeared from the tax duplicate of the State forever. It is 
estimated by competent persons, that at least one hundred 
millions of dollars of capital has been driven from the city 
of Cleveland during the last ten years by the operation of 
this law. The estimate is probably a very conservative one. 

Another result of the operation of this act is the depre- 
ciated value of real estate in Ohio cities. Cleveland is the 
second city upon the great lakes; it ranks next to Chicago; 
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yet the value of real estate in Cleveland for years has been 
abnormally low. Considering its relative size, prices are 
depreciated in Cleveland much below those in other lake 
cities. The reason is not far to seek. Numbers of its citizens 
with capital to invest have removed; their capital seeks 
investment elsewhere. Let fifty or sixty men of large 
fortune remove from a city, and the possible purchases of 
valuable real estate are thereby greatly decreased. There 
are not many left who can afford to pay $100,000 for a home 
on Euclid Avenue. 

The effect upon the city in other ways is unfortunate. 
Perhaps no city in the United States is more advantageously 
located for manufacturing than Cleveland. It isin the center 
of the iron and steel manufacturing of the country. The 
ore from Lake Superior meets at Cleveland the coal from 
southern and central Ohio. It has ample railway facilities 
and abundant banking capital. However, it is a matter well 
known to the officers of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, that during the last few years a large number of 
manufacturing corporations have been dissuaded from locat- 
ing at Cleveland because of the operation of these laws. 
Their capital is employed elsewhere ; other communities gain 
the benefit of its investment. 

The county auditor, in acting upon these “ cases,” sum- 
mons witnesses, hears evidence under oath, weighs it, con- 
siders it, and makes findings of fact and of law based upon it. 
The result of his findings, when placed upon the county 
duplicate, are by statute made prima facie evidence of 
indebtedness on the part of the tax-payer to the State. Some 
of the questions presented turn upon close distinctions of fact 
and of law. It would seem to be clear from this statement 
of his functions, that his acts in the premises are of a judicial 
character. This question was presented to the Circuit Court 
of the Northern District of Ohio in the case of Myers vs. 
Shields, 61 Federal Reporter, 713. In that case the amount 
of taxes placed upon the duplicate was $192,000; the county 
auditor’s fee under the statute (four per cent.) amounted to 
nearly $8,000. If he had determined the questions involved 
in this case in favor of the tax-payer and against the State, he 
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would have received nothing. It was insisted in behalf of 
the complainant, and decided by the court (Ricks, J.), that the 
decision of what was essentially a judicial question by an 
officer who had sucha direct pecuniary interest in the result, 
was not “ Due Process of Law” within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. The 
Supreme Court of Ohio decided the same question in the 
affirmative, however, in a case which came before it, and 
which is reported as Probasco vs. Raine, 50 O. S., 378. As 
the question arises under the Federal Constitution, it cannot 
be said to have been authoritatively determined until it has 
been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, since the Federal Courts in Ohio hold one way and 
the Supreme Court of the State the other. Whatever may 
be determined to be the law of the case, it admits of no 
question that a statute is vicious which offers such enormous 
pecuniary inducements to county officials to determine ques- 
tions of fact and of law on one side rather than the other. 
No man ought to be so tempted. No such temptation ought 
to be thrown in the way of public officials. Assuming that 
the cases now pending in the courts of Cuyahoga County 
and in the Federal Courts for the northern district of Ohio, 
involve a million dollars,—which is a conservative estimate,— 
the county auditor is interested in these decisions to the 
extent of forty thousand dollars; that is to say, if the taxes 
are sustained and recoveries are had, he will receive in fees 
forty thousand dollars; otherwise he will receive nothing. 
Surely, no such weight ought to be put upon any man’s con- 
science. What would be thought if the judges in our courts 
were to receive a fee of eight thousand dollars if they de- 
cided a case one way, and nothing if it was determined the 
other way? Yet this was the amount of personal interest 
which the county auditor had in the Myers case. 

This case is referred to, not because it is exceptional in 
amount, but because it has become a matter of public record 
in the reports of adjudicated cases. There are numbers of 
cases pending in the courts involving very large sums, one 
hundred thousand dollars or upwards. 

It will not escape attention that we have here all the oppor- 
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tunities, to say the least, of great corruption in the adminis- 
tration of the law. We have men employed under contracts 
secretly made without advertising for bids and without com- 
petitive bidding, to enter upon a secret inquiry into the pri- 
vate affairs of the entire community. The reward is enor- 
mous. It can safely be said that there is no other kind of 
public employment ina civilized country, where the public 
service is prudently and economically administered, where 
men occupying a gwasi-public relation in the service of the 
community receive for their compensation such enormous 
sums of money as have been paid under the tax inquisitor 
system in Ohio, during the last ten years. These men have 
been occupied in enforcing a system of taxation which is 
regarded generally by those upon whom it is imposed, at least, 
as unjust inthe extreme, and as imposing burdens upon them 
which are oppressive. No inconsiderable part of their work 
since 1890 has been in endeavoring to ascertain what holdings 
the citizens of Ohio had in stocks which were generally 
regarded by the taxing authorities of the State as non-taxable. 
It is safe to say that this opinion was generally held by every 
one in the State up to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Lee against Sturges, 46 O. S. We have, then, enormous 
sums of money demanded from single individuals by persons 
who have only a guasz-public relation, and who are without 
any official responsibility. The tax inquisitor is the person 
who really directs, manages and controls the entire process 
of ascertaining and imposing these taxes. The auditor of the 
county acts, as a rule, under his dominating influence in the 
management of the “case.’’ The negotiations for settlement 
are almost invariably conducted by the inquisitor. It is not 
surprising, under these circumstances, that suggestions of 
corrupt administration have been made. If tax-payers were 
corrupt, they could afford to pay large sums to purchase 
immunity, and the fear has sometimes been expressed that 
the officials may not always be able to resist such temptations. 
There is a story to the effect that after taxes for a very large 
sum of money had been imposed by the County Auditor in 
one of the interior counties, and entered in due form upon 
the “book of additions” against a tax-payer, the pages of 
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the “book of additions” relating thereto were cut out and 
destroyed. Whatever “settlement” was effected, no por- 
tion of the many thousands of dollars which had been assessed 
and entered on record on the leaves so extracted ever found 
its way into the Treasurer’s hands. In one or two counties 
in the western part of the State like scandals have reached 
the courts, without, however, any definite or positive results, 
so far as the writer is aware. 

The letting of these contracts is attended by many singular 
circumstances. Three years ago in the county of Cuyahoga 
the contract was entered into some three or four months 
before the pending contract expired. No public notice was 
given; it was not generally known until long afterward that 
the contract had been made. In May, 1896, the county com- 
missioners of Cuyahoga County had an opportunity to make 
the contract at twelve and one-half per cent. with responsible 
persons; instead of this they entered into a contract at twenty- 
five per cent. compensation with the former tax inquisitor. 
These contracts, which have been worth to their recipients 
$210,000 in Cuyahoga County in the last eleven years, have 
been entered into without any advertising for bids, and with- 
out any publicity; the rate of twenty-five per cent. compen- 
sation has been adhered to, although the statutes provide 
that throughout the rest of the State a rate not exceeding 
twenty per cent. shall be paid; and although these same tax 
inquisitors had been performing the same work in other 
counties at twenty percent. In Lake County, which adjoins 
Cuyahoga County on the east, the contract now in force is 
made for ten per cent. with other persons, and in Lake 
County the amount collected is not one-tenth that of Cuya- 
hoga County. 

Any examination of this system would be incomplete unless 
some allusion were made to the methods employed. When 
the tax informer suspects that a person may possess some 
property which he has not returned for taxation, he imme- 
diately enters upon an examination of this man’s affairs. The 
name given to the official by the statute is properly charac- 
teristic of the methods employed. The inquisitor learns in 
the utmost detail exactly what the property of the citizen 
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consists in, in what corporations he owns stock, what the 
financial condition of these corporations is, to what extent 
they are easy or embarrassed in their affairs, the probability 
of their solvency, etc., etc. In fact, when the contract of 
May, 1896, in Cuyahoga County was entered into, one of the 
explanations offered by the county officials for letting the 
contract at twenty-five per cent. rather than at twelve and 
one-half per cent. was, that the persons offering to do the 
work for twenty-five per cent. were alleged to have in their 
possession large amounts of information touching the prop- 
erty of every man of wealth in the county. Indeed, it was 
given out that these gentlemen kept a set of books in which 
was contained confidential information touching the property 
and wealth of almost every man of means in the county. 

It may be added that in a public hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Taxation of the General Assembly of Ohio at 
Columbus, in April, 1896, Mr. Henry W. Morgenthaler 
stated, in reply to Senator Garfield’s question,—why it was 
necessary to pay so large a compensation,—that the expenses 
were very heavy, and, “in the first place, no county official 
has any fund at his command by which he can collect or pay 
out money for evidence.” 

It is needless to point out how abhorrent such a system is 
to the spirit of liberty which we have inherited from our 
fathers. The trade of an informer has been for centuries a 
hateful one to men of our race. Such an invasion of the 
privacy of life is shocking to any one who appreciates the 
traditions of English liberty. That the State should either 
commission or employ men to busy themselves for a decade 
at a time burrowing into the personal affairs of every citizen, 
surely violates the spirit, if not the exact terms of those con- 
stitutional provisions which guaranty us security in “ person, 
houses, papers, and effects from unreasonable searches and 
seizures.” The language of Lord Camden in those cases 
which grew out of the seizure in England of Wilkes’ papers 
a century ago, and the language of Mr. Justice Bradley in 
Boyd vs. The United States, 116 U. S., 616, make clear how 
jealous our English law is of the rights of the citizen to pro- 
tection from such ruthless invasions of the sanctities of private 
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life. It isconceived that the following language from Justice 
Bradley’s memorable opinion is applicable in this connec- 
tion: 

‘The principles laid down in this opinion (Lord Camden's) 
affect the very essence of constitutional liberty and security. 
They reach farther than the concrete form of the case then 
before the court, with its adventitious circumstances; they 
apply to all invasions on the part of the government and its 
employees of the sanctity of a man’s home and the privacies 
of life. It is not the breaking of his doors, and the rummag- 
ing of his drawers that constitutes the essence of the offence ; 
but it is the invasion of his indefeasible right of personal 
security, personal liberty and private property, where that 
right has never been forfeited by his conviction of some pub- 
lic offence,—it is the invasion of this sacred right which 
underlies and constitutes the essence of Lord Camden’s judg- 
ment. Breaking intoa house and opening boxes and drawers 
are circumstances of aggravation ; but any forcible and com- 
pulsory extortion of a man’s own testimony or of his private 
papers to be used as evidence to convict him of crime or to 
forfeit his goods, is within the condemnation of that judg- 
ment. Inthis regard the Fourth and Fifth Amendments run 
almost into each other.” 

The net results of the law in Cuyahoga County are, that 
the county has received about $840,000 in twelve years ; that 
it has cost twenty-nine per cent., or $244,000, to collect this 
amount. Capital to the amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars has been driven away. Real estate has become 
abnormally depreciated. Individual cases are known where 
under the color of the law great hardship, at least, has been 
inflicted. Prior to the time of the decision by the Supreme 
Court that interstate stocks, like Lake Shore Railway stock, 
were taxable, they had been regarded by the common con- 
sensus of auditors and boards of equalization throughout the 
State for thirty yearsas not taxable in Ohio. Yet all this was 
changed by judicial construction; stocks were made taxable 
and many persons were compelled to sell large amounts of 


1 The Ohio statutes permit the Treasurer to enter and seize a man’s goods to 
collect the tax. 
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their holdings in order to pay taxes for five years past upon 
the remainder ; a tax created by the courts. The result has 
been that it is impossible for anyone in the State of Ohio to 
own stocks in any of the railways that traverse the State. 
Our citizens are cut off from this class of investment. Of 
course it goes without saying, that no one can afford to buy 
stock of the Lake Shore Railroad Company at 146, receive 
six per cent. dividends upon it and pay three per cent. taxes 
or thereabouts upon a valuation of at least one hundred dol- 
larsa share. The only ones who have profited by this sys- 
tem are the paid informers and the officials charged with the 
duty of imposing and collecting the taxes. The interest of 
the State at large in the result is, as we have seen, a bagatelle. 
One of the bad features of the law is, that a very consider- 
able part of the amounts derived from it are obtained from 
the estates of deceased persons. An examination of the 
lists of collections made in Cuyahoga County under the 
operation of the law for ten years past, discloses the fact that 
more than half of the ‘‘cases’”’ are those of executors, trus- 
tees and guardians. The Supreme Court of Ohio has held a 
direct Inheritance Tax law to be unconstitutional; yet here 
we have what is in effect an Inheritance Tax law—levied at 
the rate of fifteen totwenty per cent. This is the practical 
working out of the provision permitting the auditor to go 
back five years and impose taxes for that period. It will beg 
said that the law only affects those who have been delinquent 
in making returns heretofore. One cannot be blind, how- 
ever, to the fact that the temptation to evade is almost irre- 
sistible, and that the demands which the law makes strike 
the average man as unjust in the extreme. No matter what 
legal refinements may be introduced into the discussion, the 
holder of a certificate of stock is certainly in the final analy- 
sis the owner fro tanto of such an aliquot part of the property 
of the corporation. This corporation has borne its share of 
the public burdens when it has paid taxes to the State upon 
its property where it islocated. There is certainly no logi- 
cal consistency in the demand that the individual stockholder 
shall again be called upon to pay taxes as an individual upon 
the very property upon which the corporation has already been 
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assessed, and that too property located elsewhere. A mo- 
ment’s consideration of the proportion of taxation to income 
will go far to explain why the evasion exists. Where the in- 
surance against risk is minimized, that is to say, where the 
security of payment at maturity is unquestioned or nearly 
so, the rate of return in the form of interest or in the form 
of dividends is correspondingly decreased. The high class 
of investment securities only pay a very small return to their 
owner. If they are taxed, however, at their true value in 
money at the uniform rate at which other property is taxed, 
the owner of this class of securities pays fully half, and 
sometimes two-thirds of his income in the form of taxes. 
The State of Ohio issues its bonds at four per cent. and then 
expects its citizens who buy them to pay in taxes $2.80 to 
$3.00 out of the $4.00 interest. It is not strange that the 
temptation not to return is too strong. 

It will not escape even the most casual attention how this 
system, with all its attending circumstances, operates as a 
constant educator of the entire community in fraud, evasion 
and perjury. Weare brought up to be a people of liars. 
The oath which is required is so constantly violated that its 
sanctity has departed with almost all. Persons are educated 
to be cheats and to disregard their obligations to the State. 
The State should not thus tempt its citizens; we cannot dis- 
\‘regard the moral side of the question. 

The operation of this system in the State of Ohio demon- 
strates beyond any question the fact that the general property 
tax is a failure; that no methods, however stringent, can 
make it anything else. Whether we employ the listing 
system, whether we search the consciences of men, or 
whether we violate all the traditions of our race and employ 
a paid informer, the results are equally futile. The amount 
obtained is a mere bagatelle compared with that which 
escapes taxation. The burdens fall upon those who are 
scrupulously conscientious, upon the trustee or executor, and 
upon his cestud cestius que trust. The men of large wealth are 
sometimes caught by the tax informer, but they are only 
caught once; they then abandon a State which enforces a 
system so abhorrent. The methods employed are hateful to 
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all men who value the liberties which we have inherited. 
They are hateful to all men to whom privacy,—the manage- 
ment of one’s own affairs in his own way without intrusive 
intermeddling by others,—is one of the dearest privileges 
attendant upon liberty. These methods are equally hateful 
to those who value purity and uprightness in public affairs; 
to those who would protect our public officials from the 
temptation to be corrupt. 


E. A. ANGELL. 
Cleveland. 








THE QUESTION OF THE DARDANELLES. 


() NE night Sir Henry Drummond Wolff gravely informed 
Her Majesty’s faithful Commons that, “as they all 
knew, the Dardanelles divided Europe from Asia.” The 
information was greeted with such hilarious and approving 
cries of “‘ Hear! hear!’ that the honorable member thought 
it useless to further describe the peculiarities of that strait. 
He might have added with equal truthfulness, that the Dar- 
danelles not only divide Europe from Asia, but they also 
divide the Ottoman Empire itself, and that, upon certain 
occasions, they have even divided the House of Commons. 
It is, however, the geographical position of the strait in 
regard to Turkish territory that has placed these waters 
under the dominion of the Sublime Porte, and has made the 
Grand Turk gatekeeper of the Black Sea and bearleader 
for the Western Powers. The Dardanelles (in connection 
with the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora) constitute the 
only outlet from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean, and, 
consequently, as long as these straits are under the control 
of a foreign nation which prohibits the passage of vessels of 
war, Russia can never become a formidable Power in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor can her Black Sea fleet (although 
lying so near the Indian Ocean) be used for operations in the 
far East. If it were a matter of indifference to Europe 
whether the Tsar did, or did not, obtain an entrance into the 
Mediterranean, he would be left to make his own arrange- 
ments with the Porte as to the passage of the straits. But it 
is not a matter of indifference. Russia is a powerful and 
aggressive empire, and must be restrained lest she should 
control the balance of power. For centuries she has been 
advancing southward. The European Concert considers it 
highly inexpedient that she should become a Mediterranean 
Power, and therefore Turkey has been maintained as a buffer 
between Russia and the sea, and the Sultan has been upheld 
in his determination to close the straits against vessels of 
war, so as to prevent the egress of Russia’s Black Sea fleet. 
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The right of closing these straits has been conferred upon 
Turkey by the great Powers of Europe. 

In international law such straits are “neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring.” As they lie completely within the 
marine league (measuring from each shore) they may be con- 
sidered territorial waters, under the sovereign jurisdiction 
of the state possessing the shores. On the other hand, it is 
contended that, when the large seas connected by a strait are 
free and open, the strait itself should be free and open, in 
order that the freedom of the seas may be fully enjoyed—the 
strait being considered as a natural appurtenance to the 
larger bodies of water. This contention is based upon the 
principle which provides that if a gentleman has charitably 
willed a spinning top to his grandfather, the law will also 
give him a string to spin it with, if such an appurtenance can 
be found among the effects of the deceased. 

In view of this conflict of opinions the navigation of nearly 
every strait has been arranged by treaty between the Powers 
interested. It is now of little importance to consider whether, 
according to the laws of nature, the Dardanelles should be 
open or closed. The matter has been determined by the 
consent of nations, and, as Grotius remarks, many things are 
permitted by the law of nations which the law of nature 
would not allow. 

The law of nature, which may be considered as the “ Com- 
mon Law”’ of nations, has been superseded by the ‘“ Statute 
Law ” of international treaty. 

In the early days of navigation, when very few people 
cared to go into the Black Sea, no one tried to hinder them. 
There is no evidence that His Highness, Prince Jason of 
lolkos, had to wait for a firman before entering the Darda- 
nelles in his man-of-war, nor is there any reason to believe 
that he was required to pay duty on tanned sheep-skin, when 
returning from Colchis. 

At a later period, however, it was found profitable to exact 
a toll from vessels passing the straits, and as this was one of 
the few effective ways of “ making the foreigner pay the tax,” 
it was, no doubt, a very popular method of filling the public 
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When the Turks became masters of southeastern Europe, 
they, in their turn, exercised dominion over the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus. Whom they would they admitted, and 
whom they would not they cast out, and the custom of clos- 
ing the straits against foreign vessels of war became estab- 
lished as the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire. 

The goodness of a custom, as Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett has 
pointed out, depends entirely upon no one being able to say 
how it came to be a custom at all, and so, in the obscurity 
and antiquity of its origin, the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
Empire possessed a strong claim to be respected. 

As long asthe Black Sea remained a Turkish lake, entirely 
surrounded by Turkish territory, there was little reason to 
object to such rules as “the Dispenser of Crowns to Mon- 
archs”’ felt disposed to make; but in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the map of Europe was somewhat 
changed as a result of Russia’s aggressive policy of extending 
her borders towards the south. That policy may have been 
legitimate, but it was, as Lord Beaconsfield put it, “inevit- 
ably a disturbing policy.” The Tsar practically extended 
his dominion to the coast of the Black Sea, and caused an 
article to be inserted in the treaty of Kainardji by which the 
Sultan granted to Russian merchant ships the right of pas- 
sage through the straits. 

The ancient rule was still maintained as to vessels of war, 
but it was not invariably respected. As one learned in the 
law has shrewdly observed, “ whenever it is laid down that 
a thing can not be done, it may be assumed with tolerable 
certainty that the thing has been done.” 

In 1801 Captain Bainbridge arrived off the Dardanelles in 
the United States ship ‘‘George Washington” with a cargo 
of Tripolitan ambassadors. As it was supposed that the 
Sultan would not be willing to receive these envoys, Bain- 
bridge determined that His Majesty should not be consulted 
about it. Without asking for a firman, he entered the 
Dardanelles and proceeded as far as the first Castle. Here 
he made a show of taking in sail as though about to drop 
anchor, and began firing a salute. The Turkish fort politely 
replied in like manner, and, under cover of the smoke, 
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Bainbridge sailed quickly past the Castle and was out of 
range before the pasha could bring his artillery to bear upon 
the American frigate. The Sultan ordered that the pasha 
should be executed, but Bainbridge interceded for him, and 
finally His Majesty good-naturedly forgave everybody. 

A few years later the ancient rule was again broken. Tur- 
key, acting under the influence of Napoleon's diplomacy, had 
evinced an aggressive disposition towards Russia, and the 
British Government deemed it expedient to make a “ diver- 
sion” in favor of the Tsar, who still held out against the 
French conqueror. It is related that Mr. Wellesley Pole 
had forced his way into Selim’s presence in riding dress, 
whip in hand, and had threatened to bombard Constanti- 
nople, unless the Sultan should redress the grievances of 
Russia—one of the complaints being that the Porte had vio- 
lated the treaty of Kainardji as to the free passage of the 
Dardanelles. 

But this soft persuasion was vain. The French ambassador, 
Sebastiani, still retained his influence over the Sultan, and, 
therefore, England resolved to make a display of force. In 
February 1807 Admiral Sir John Duckworth joined Admiral 
Louis at the mouth of the Dardanelles and, despite the heavy 
cannonading from the forts, sailed up to Constantinople and 
anchored in the Golden Horn. But the victory was not to 
the strong. The wily Sultan entered into negotiations and 
delayed the English from day to day until he had securely 
fortified the town. Then, negotiations having been broken 
off, there was nothing for the British fleet to do but to make 
its escape as quickly as possible. 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


The ships sailed down the strait under a heavy fire of artil- 
lery, and finally passed into the Aigean Sea in rather dilapi- 
dated condition. So ended unprofitably that passage of the 
Dardanelles, like the celebrated expedition undertaken by 
the King of France with twenty thousand men. 

About two years later Robert Adair accompanied by 
Stratford Canning arrived in the Dardanelles and, having 
anchored in the strait, opened negotiations with the Sublime 
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Porte with a view to arranging a treaty of peace. Again 
Sebastiani strove to prevent an agreement between England 
and Turkey. Mr. Adair ordered his ship’s sails to be set, 
and was ready to depart when the Sultan yielded and signed 
the treaty which had been proposed to him. By Article XI 
of this treaty “the Court of Great Britain” promised, on 
its part, to conform to the “ancient regulation of the Otto- 
man Empire,” which “is in future to be observed by every 
Power in time of peace” and in accordance with which 
‘ships of war have at all times been prohibited from entering 
the canal of Constantinople,” to wit, the “straits of the 
Dardanelles and of the Black Sea.” 

After Napoleon had ceased from troubling, Russia con- 
tinued to advance toward the Mediterranean, and the dis- 
memberment of Turkey went merrily on. Russia alleged as 
one of the causes of the war against Turkey in 1828, that the 
“ privileges of the Russian flag” had been violated. Conse- 
quently, at the close of that war, an article was inserted in 
the treaty of Adrianople providing that the passage of the 
straits should be ‘entirely free and open to Russian vessels 
under the merchant flag, as well as to the merchant ships of 
all Powers at peace with the Sublime Porte.” 

As this question was entirely commercial, it need not be 
specially considered here, except as an indication of the 
grave inconvenience caused to Russia and to Russian com- 
merce by the fact that the gate of the Black Sea is under the 
control of a foreign Power. 

In 1831 the Ottoman Empire was imperiled by the rebellion 
of the Pasha of Egypt. The road to Constantinople lay 
open to the victorious Mehemet Ali, when Russia won the 
gratitude of the Sultan by sending her troops and fleet to 
protect his Capital. This friendly aid seemed to the Western 
Powers very much like the protection which a wolf might 
extend to a lamb; and, fearing lest the stronger beast should 
take a fancy to have mutton-chops for his dinner, the Euro- 
pean Concert hastened to intervene diplomatically and to 
arrange a peace between the Sultan and his rebellious pasha. 
Russia’s aid was thus rendered unnecessary. 

But the lease of this diplomatic triumph had all too short 
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a date. Russia had won the good will of the Porte, and a 
treaty of defensive alliance, usually known as the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, was signed by the plenipotentiaries of those 
two Powers. 

Under the circumstances then existing, Russia made no 
attempt to gain greater freedom in the straits, but contented 
herself with rectifying another “effect defective” of the 
Sultan’s ancient rule. When the Porte was at peace, vessels 
of war could neither go into the Black Sea nor come out 
thence. When the Porte was at war, the Sultan was at 
liberty to open the strait and let in foreign navies to ravage 
Russia’s southern coast. But, by the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, the Sultan became the ally of the Tsar, and, by a 
secret article of that treaty, the Porte bound itself to close 
the Dardanelles, in the event of war, and to forbid “ foreign 
vessels of war to enter them under any pretext whatsoever.” 

England and France protested against the alliance, and 
the second revolt of Mehemet Ali soon gave the Western 
Powers an opportunity to take the affairs of the East into 
their own hands. This time they were determined to have 
peace even if they had to fight for it. They did not leave 
the martial glory to Russia, but sent an allied fleet to inter- 
vene. By a convention signed at London the fleets were 
permitted to enter the Dardanelles and Bosphorus for the 
defence of Constantinople, but the Powers were careful to 
signify their desire to uphold the Turkish jurisdiction over 
the straits, and they declared by Article 1V of the Convention, 
that the entrance of the fleets “ should be considered only as 
a measure of exception, adopted at the express demand of 
the Sultan, and solely for his defence in the single case above 
mentioned.” 

The Pasha of Egypt was subdued, and the extente between 
Russia and Turkey was broken; but the question of the 
straits was considered so important that the Great Powers 
entered into another Convention respecting the matter. This 
is the first general agreement of the Powers’ in regard to the 
question. It is a definite recognition of the “ancient rule of 
the Ottoman Empire,” making that rule thenceforth a part 


1 France had not joined in the former Convention. 
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of the law of nations. It is the order of court confirming 
the Sultan as guardian of the straits. 

“Article I. His Highness, the Sultan, on the one part, 
declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for the future 
the principle invariably established as the ancient rule of his 
Empire, and in virtue of which it has at all times been pro- 
hibited for the ships of war of Foreign Powers to enter the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus; and that, 
so long as the Porte is at peace, His Highness will admit no 
foreign ship of war into the said straits.” 

Their various Majesties, on the other part, “engage to 
respect this determination of the Sultan, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared.” 

By the second article of the Convention, the Sultan reserves 
to himself the right *‘to deliver firmans of passage for light 
vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is 
usual, in the service of the Missions of Foreign Powers.” 

Whatever may have been Russia’s secret desire, the other 
Powers wished the custody of the straits to remain in the 
hands of the Grand Turk, and 

La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure. 

The Tsar’s plenipotentiary, “the Sieur Philip, Baron de 
Brunnow,” afhxed the seal of his arms to the document 
which placed the keys of the Black Sea in the hands of His 
Majesty, the Most Majestic, Most Powerful and Most Mag- 
nificent Sultan, Abdul Medjid, Emperor of the Ottomans 
(whose tomb be ever resplendent). 

The Turkish regulations required that merchant ships 
should stop at the Dardanelles to deliver their firmans, and 
forbade all ships to enter the straits after sunset, lest in the 
darkness a man-of-war should haply pass by in the guise of 
a merchant cralt. 

Even the ship of the great Elchi, Stratford Canning, enter- 
ing the Dardanelles half an hour after sunset, with the 
ambassador’s flag flying in the breeze, was fired upon, and 
brought to so suddenly, that she ran her bow in the mud, 
and could not be gotten off for several days. 

The Russian occupation of the Principalities in 1853 again 
threatened to deprive Turkey of her sovereignty, and the 
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western Powers of their buffer between Russia and the Med- 
iterranean. 

The most decisive check to the Russian advance would 
have been to send a fleet through the Dardanelles, but the 
Porte was still nominally at peace, and, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the treaty of 1841, was not at liberty to admit 
foreign vessels of war to the straits. The British government, 
also, felt bound to observe the stipulations of that treaty. 
The example of sending a flect through the Dardanelles 
“might,” as Lord Palmerston once remarked, “be turned 
to bad account by the Russians hereafter.” 

England’s ally, however, manifested no such reluctance. 
Louis Napoleon seemed determined to coax a fight out of the 
Tsar, and again and again urged that the allied fleets should 
be sent into the straits. At last the British ministry yielded 
to his importunity, but even then Her Majesty’s ambassador 
at the Sublime Porte endeavored to prevent the violation of 
the treaty. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe chose to interpret 
his government's command as a permission to call up the 
fleet. He, therefore, requested the admirals to send up only 
two vessels from each squadron, that number being allowed, 
by treaty, for the use of the legations. 

As England, France and Turkey were all bent upon the 
advance of the fleets, Lord Stratiord could not hold them 
back forever. Theallied squadrons entered the Dardanelles 
on the 22d of October, but it was not until the following day 
that, war having been formally declared, the Sultan was 
released from his obligation to keep the straits closed against 
foreign vessels of war. 

After eighteen months of hard fighting, a Conference was 
held at Vienna. The plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
Austria, Turkey and Russia met to consider arrangements 
for putting an end to the Critnean war. Four conditions 
were proposed. As to the first, second and fourth, there 
was but little difference of opinion among the plenipoten- 
tiaries. The third proposition contemplated “ putting an 
end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea,” and 
the Russian representative, Prince Gortchakoff, was politely 
requested to suggest the means for attaining this end, in 
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much the same way as a gentleman about to be executed 
might be graciously permitted to select a rope wherewith to 
hang himself. Prince Gortchakoff declined the honor, and, 
when the other plenipotentiaries undertook to arrange the 
matter, it was found that Russia was opposed to any scheme 
to neutralize the Black Sea or to limit the number of Russian 
men-of-war in those waters. The Prince urged that such an 
arrangement would deprive Russia of her “sovereign rights 
in the Euxine;” but Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys kindly 
pointed out to him that the Russian fleet had been already 
swept off the Black Sea, and that, therefore, Russia’s “ sov- 
ereign rights”’ did not amount to much. Russia proposed 
the plan of opening the straits to the war ships of all nations, 
and suggested that the Sultan could then have his friends at 
hand to help him in time of danger—a proposition which 
Lord Palmerston characterized as “une mauvaise plaisan- 
terie.” The conflicting views could not be reconciled, and 
the conference was broken off, but, after the fall of Sevastopol, 
the logic of the strongest was again seen to be the best, and 
Russia agreed to the terms which she had rejected at the 
Vienna conference. 

On the 30th March, 1856, the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Tur- 
key, signed a general treaty containing an article by which 
the Black Sea was declared “neutralized.” By a separate 
convention signed the same day, the six Powers agreed to 
respect the Sultan’s determination to maintain “ the ancient 
rule of the Ottoman Empire,” and it was further provided 
that each Power might send through the straits two light 
vessels for use at the mouth of the Danube, besides those 
employed in the service of the embassies. By another sepa- 
rate convention, signed the same day and annexed to the 
general treaty, Russia and Turkey covenanted that neither 
of them would maintain in the Black Seaa fleet of more than 
ten ships of war. 

Russia was cast down but not destroyed. Tout vient a 
point, pour qui satt attendre. By the end of 1870 Prince 
Gortchakoff thought that the change in the balance of 
power had been sufficient to warrant a change in the Treaty 
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of Paris. Mr. Gladstone had not approved the neutralization 
of the Black Sea in 1855; his views on the subject were of 
little importance then, for, as Mr. Disraeli remarked in the 
House, the right honourable gentleman was at that time one 
of the most unpopular men in the country. But the case 
was entirely different at the end of 1870, for Mr. Gladstone 
was then Prime Minister. Then too, France had just been 
defeated and humiliated. Russia seized her opportunity to 
rid herself of her fetters. She informed the parties to the 
Treaty of Paris of her intention of denouncing to the 
Sultan the Convention limiting Russian naval force in the 
Black Sea. Prince Gortchakoff declared that Russia was 
unjustly compelled to leave her southern coast practically 
unprotected, while Turkey was at liberty to maintain a large 
fleet in the straits, and other Powers might concentrate their 
squadrons at the mouth of the Dardanelles, making ready 
their bow and arrow that they might shoot at the upright in 
heart as soon as the Sultan should permit them to pass the 
straits. 

A Conference was held in London in the early part of 1871, 
and the Russian demand was granted. The Treaty of Paris 
was revised and the restraint removed from the Russian naval 
force in the Black Sea, but the principle of closing the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus was maintained, the Sultan 
reserving to himself the right to open the straits, even in 
time of peace, if necessary for the purpose of securing the 
proper execution of the Treaty of Paris. 

The question of neutralizing the Black Sea had broken off 
the Vienna Conference, and had cost much “blood and 
treasure’ inthe Crimea. The neutralization was now quietly 
given up—an illustration of the remark made by a distin- 
guished statesman, that “the most palpable results of war 
are wounds and scars.”’ 

A few years later Russia renewed the conflict with Turkey, 
and the question of the straits was again found dangling 
about the council tables of Europe. As soon as the dogs of 
war were let slip, the Earl of Derby thought it expedient to 
define British interests in the East and to state among other 
things that “the existing arrangements” in regard to the 
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straits appeared “wise and salutary.” But His Imperial 
Highness the Tsar did not think the arrangements were 
salutary for him. ‘ With regard to the straits,” said Count 
Schouvaloff to Lord Derby,” the arrangement by which the 
Black Sea, which is closed in time of peace, is opened in 
time of war to all fleets hostile to Russia, was conceived in 
a spirit of distrust and enmity towards her..... Would 
it be possible for Russia, at the outset of a war which may 
end fortunately for her, to undertake not to make Europe 
appreciate the necessity for a resettlement of a state of things 
which was established to her prejudice?” 

Within a few months the Russian arms had been so triumph- 
ant that not only the navigation of the straits, but the exis- 
tence of Turkey, seemed imperiled. The British fleet was 
ordered into the straits to protect Constantinople, but, a 
change having taken place in the tide of affairs, the fleet was 
almost immediately ordered out again. This way of con- 
ducting business gave Her Majesty’s Opposition an oppor- 
tunity to attack the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry, 
and placed the Government in some embarrassment. The 
following verses, which were current in the House at the 
time, are probably due to Mr. Henry Lucy’s wit: 

When Government ordered the ficet to the straits, 
They surely encountered the hardest of fates ; 

For the order, scarce given, at once was recalled, 
And the Russians were not in the slightest appalled. 


And everyone says who has heard the debates, 
“It’s the Government now, not the fleet, that’s in straits.” 


A preliminary treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey 
was signed at San Stefano, on 3d March, 1878, but this docu- 
ment did not suit the Western Powers. The terms reduced 
the Sultan to such a state of weakness as to render him but 
a feeble keeper of the great Russian Bear. Although, as 
Lord Beaconsfield observed, the Sultan still seemed to be 
“invested with one of the highest functions of public duty— 
the protection and custody of the straits’-—it was evident 
that he would be custodian in the service of his conqueror, 
and not for the benefit of Western Europe. The Powers 
changed all that. Their plenipotentiariecs met in Berlin and 
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arranged “peace with honor.” Russia had proposed that 
each nation should enter the Congress having “the full 
liberty of its appreciations and of its action” (/a pleine 
liberté de ses appréctations et de son action). Lord Beaconsfield 
thought that the phrase was “involved in some degree of 
classical ambiguity,” and said that “Delphi itself could 
hardly have been more perplexing or more august.’”’ He 
asked for an interpretation and was informed through Lord 
Augustus Loftus that the Russian Imperial Cabinet “ leaves 
to the other Powers the liberty of raising such questions at 
the Congress as they see fit to discuss, and reserves to itself 
the liberty of accepting, or not accepting, the discussion of 
these questions.”’ This meant that the Tsar might take the 
advice of Europe on some questions, but not necessarily in 
regard to everything. The European Concert remained 
firm, however, and Russia was finally convinced that she had 
best accept the treaty which seemed good in the eyes of 
Europe. 

At the beginning of the war Prince Gortchakoff had said 
vaguely, but sugge-tively : 

“ As regards the straits, although their two shores belong 
to the same sovereign, they form the only outlet of two 
great seas in which all the world has interests. It is there- 
fore important in the interest of peace and of the general 
balance of power that the question should be settled by a 
general agreement on equitable and efficiently guaranteed 
bases.” 

In the treaties of 1841 and 1856 Russia had assented to “ the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire,” but in 1877 she seemed 
to hold, with Publius, the opinion that “it isa bad rule that 
can’t be changed.”” The Tsar’s Cabinet thought it a con- 
venient season for making the change, but the European 
Concert decided that, as Lord Derby had said, the existing 
arrangements were wise and salutary. The Treaty of Berlin 
confirmed the former regulations as to the straits. Russia 
was permitted to maintain her fleet in the Black Sea. The 
Sultan was upheld in his dominion over the straits, and 
vessels of war (with the exceptions already mentioned in the 
previous treaties) were excluded from the Dardanelles and 
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Bosphorus, in accordance with the ancient rule of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

A large piece of territory was restored to Turkey, and, 
under the skillful treatment of the Western Doctors, the 
“ Sick Man” regained strength enough to perform his duties 
as gate-keeper of the Black Sea, to prevent the Russian 
men-of-war from going in and out, seeking what they might 
devour. 

Russia was curbed, but has since showed an inclination to 
pull atthe bit. The Powers have watched with great interest 
the growth of Russia’s naval force in the Black Sea. On one 
occasion the Tsar fluttered the Cabinets of Europe by 
announcing to his Black Sea fleet that he might be compelled 
“to defend by force of arms the dignity of the Empire,” 
adding “and to your care I confidently commit the honour 
and dignity of Russia.” The excitement was not allayed by 
an order of the Russian Government closing the port of 
Batoum, which had been given to Russia by the Treaty of 
Berlin and which was, in accordance with that treaty, to be 
a free and essentially commercial port, in order that the 
straits might not be menaced by it. Lord Rosebery pro- 
tested against the action of the Russian Cabinet, and was 
informed in reply, that Russia had the right to close Batoum, 
as the creation of the free port was oniy “a spontaneous 
declaration of His Majesty the Emperor Alexander II. of 
imperishable memory.” 

In April, 1891, the “ Kostroma,” of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet, attempted to pass the straits but was detained by the 
Turkish authorities. In August the “ Moskva” was also 
detained. . The Russian Ambassador protested in each case, 
and the vessels were allowed to proceed, but to avoid further 
difficulty, the Sultan made an arrangement with the Tsar by 
which vessels of the Volunteer Fleet, under the commercial 
flag, should be allowed to pass when transporting garrisons 
to eastern Asia, or when bringing home “time-expired”’ 
men, or when carrying escorts accompanying conyicts to 
Saghlin. 

These amicable arrangements between their Imperial 
Majesties gave ground for a great deal of apprehension in 
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Austria, Germany and England, and some excitement was 
caused by the landing of a large British force near Sigri, a 
debarkation which was considered in many quarters a warn- 
ing to the Sultan, but which was explained by the authorities 
as a landing effected for the purpose of drilling the men. 

In November, 1892, the Russian Government endeavoured 
to negotiate a treaty providing that all Russian vessels under 
the commercial flag sailing from one Russian port to another 
should be permitted to pass the straits, but Turkey declined 
on account of existing international treaties. 

Two years later the St. Petersburg Geographical Society 
sent an expedition to the Sea of Marmora. It has been 
asserted that this expedition was not undertaken wholly for 
scientific purposes, but with the object of ascertaining the 
depth and current of the Dardanelles and with a view to 
acquiring the information which would be necessary tor 
forcing the passage. The Ottoman Government refused to 
allow the geographers to take soundings in the straits, but 
it it probable that Russia has already obtained the informa- 
tion through her officers serving in the merchant marine. 

The question of the Dardanelles was again brought into 
prominence during the recent troubles in Armenia. The 
ambassadors at Constantinople, in view of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, requested the Sultan to permit the 
entrance of extra guard ships for the embassies. The Sultan 
delayed for several weeks, but finally the firmans were issued. 
His Majesty was not bound by treaty to admit these vessels, 
but reluctantly yielded to the will of the European Concert. 
The commandants at the Castles kept watch and ward lest 
some man-of-war should attempt to force the passage without 
waiting for the Imperial permission. One night the guard 
observed an object which seemed in the moonlight like a 
torpedo-catcher approaching the Castle. On this occasion 
the Turk was not “dreaming in his guarded tent.” Turkey 
expected every man todo his duty. The fort opened a brisk 
cannonade upon the intruder—it was a school of porpoises. 

The United States, also, wished to send a despatch boat, 
under flag of war, through the Dardanelles, but the Ottoman 
government declined to grant a firman, and suggested that 
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the United States should apply for permission to the six 
other Powers which had negotiated the Treaty of Berlin. 
The matter was then allowed to drop. 

The government of the United States was nota party to 
any of the treaties providing for the closure of the straits, 
and it has always maintained that it was not bound either to 
respect the regulations set forth in these treaties, or to recoc- 
nize the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire as a part of the 
law of nations. 

‘‘A proper occasion,” wrote Mr. Fish, “ may arise for us 
to dispute the applicability of the claim to United States 
men-of-war. Meanwhile it is deemed expedient to acquiesce 
in the exclusion.” 

The proper occasion has not yet arisen, and the United 
States will, probably, continue to acquiesce in the exclusion 
until the great Powers of Europe see fit to rescind the law 
which they have made. Laws are usually made for the 
benefit of him who makes them, first, and of others as it may 
happen. In this case the law was enacted by the Western 
Powers, and it is very useful to them in restraining the Rus- 
sian Empire, and in maintaining the balance of power. The 
free passage of the Dardanelles would not only greatly 
increase Russia’s importance in the Mediterranean and in the 
East, but would be, probably, a stepping-stone to the occu- 
pation of Constantinople and the possession of Turkey. 

“| decline,” said Mr. Pitt, upon one occasion, “ to argue 
with any man who does not see that, in the interests of Eng- 
land, the Ottoman Empire must be preserved.” 

The dominion of the Sultan may not be ideal, but His 
Majesty, ‘‘ the Lord of the Two Seas and of the Two Conti- 
nents,” performs an important office for the Powers of west- 
ern Europe. He interposes between Russia and the Med- 
iterranean, and is the custodian of the straits. 

The claim of maritime dominion “has,” as Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn remarked, “long been dead and buried, 
and even the ghost of it has been laid,” yet its “canonized 
bones ”’ are still enthroned in the east. 

JAMES GuSTAVUS WHITELEY. 


Baltimore. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF IMPROVED HOUSING 
EFFORT 


By the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


Il.’ 


N December, 1878, a prize of $500 was offered for the best 

four designs for a house for workingmen, in which there 
should be a proper distribution of light and air, with an 
arrangement of rooms that would yield a rental sufficient to 
pay a fair interest on the investment. No less than 190 
architects from all parts of the United States, Canada, and 
even Great Britain sent in designs, whose exhibition strongly 
influenced architects, builders and the public generally in 
showing the need of careful and scientific sanitary construc- 
tion. Meanwhile the State Charities Aid Association had 
also agitated the question, and obtained important amend- 
ments to the tenement house law of 1867. Two stock com- 
panies were formed to erect one or more blocks of model 
tenements. 

In the same report, the Association also called attention to 
the improvement effected by Mrs. N. Miles, by her system 
of friendly rent-collecting, the White tenements in Brooklyn 
and the experience of London, Copenhagen, Paris and Glas- 
gow in improving the housing of the poor. 

The 1880 report mentioned that twenty million dollars’ 
worth of new buildings had been erected in New York dur- 
ing the past year, and four million dollars had been expended 
on alterations of existing buildings. In six months of 1879, 
322 tenements had been built. The improvement expected 
in overcrowded districts from the rapid transit by the ele- 
vated roads had not taken place, for workmen did not 
like to move away from familiar quarters. A complete 
record of the 22,000 tenements in the city had been made by 
the Board of Health, and it was believed would prove a 
great aid in enforcing sanitary regulations. A number of 


1See YALE REvIEw, Nov., 1896, p. 288. 
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really model tenements had been erected, and a decided 
stimulus given towards a higher standard of construction. 
Plans had been completed for a block of model houses at 
East Seventy-first street. But it should be borne in mind 
that the very poor were not able to pay for rooms in these 
model houses. The Association thought that the work done 
by Miss Octavia Hill in London and Mrs. Miles in New York, 
in managing tenement property which had previously been 
unprofitable to its owners and a source of moral and physical 
evil to the community, in such a way as to make it decent, 
orderly, healthful and proftable, had commended itself most 
by its results. The tenants had been shown how to live, and 
had been given personal direction and sympathetic counsel. 

The special agent had continued his tenement house in- 
spection. He reported: “As regards the tenement houses, 
their condition as described sixteen years ago is their condi- 
tion to-day. Most of the exceptionally bad ones of those 
days have disappeared to make room for the demands of 
commerce, or have been destroyed as unsafe. Others, how- 
ever, fully as wretched and decayed .. . have taken 
their places. One reads of tenements overcrowded, unven- 
tilated, without adequate water supply, and reeking with 
every abomination. Those identical structures may possibly 
not be found, but perhaps in the same block one may exist 
answering the description to the letter.” Inspection had 
been made of 445 houses, 325 proving defective; 102 nuis- 
ances had been remedied and 73 partially so. 

In 1881, 1,000 new buildings were put up, at a cost of eight 
million dollars. New York had 453 persons to the acre and 
twenty-five toa house. Half a million people occupied the 
20,000 tenements of New York City, and it was common to 
find fifteen families, or eighty persons, in a single dwelling 


’ of this class. Most of the new tenements, built within the 


last two years, and accommodating 30,000 persons, were in 
the middle section of the city. The improvement in trade 
had caused such a demand for rooms that the new tenements 
were rented in advance of their construction, and occupied 
before the paint was fairly dry, and while still damp from 
the plaster and mortar. Landlords were now again in the 
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ascendant, and having no difficulty in securing tenants, showed 
no mercy to those who fell behind in their rents, but ejected 
them at once upon the strect. 

The expected relief from the elevated railroads not having 
occurred, much was hoped from either the East River Bridge 
or the Blackwell’s Island Structure, which would open up 
cheap land on Long Island, admirably adapted for working- 
men’s homes. Among the evils were: 

Want of proper and adequate openings for ventilation in 
the roof at the top of the hall. 

Want of traps to sinks and ventilation pipes to waste pipes. 

Foul smelling privies. 

Foul, damp, dark, unventilated cellars, often reeking with 
excrement and garbage, and flooded with rain, tide-water, or 
leakage from leaders, waste and soil-pipes. 

Insufficient water-closet accommodation. 

In the spring of 1881 the following advertisement was in- 
serted in an evening newspaper chiefly read by the working 
classes: ‘‘ A notice sent to John Browne, Secretary of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 79 Fourth avenue, of any defect in a tenement house, 
will receive prompt attention. Communications confiden- 
tial.” This appeared for six weeks, and was responded to by 
complaints —chiefly anonymous—relating to upwards of 
200 houses, and indirectly to about 100 more. The letters 
showed the necessity for the continuance and extension of 
the work of inspecting tenements, and the broad field which 
existed in this direction for improving the condition of the 
poor. Putting aside those phases of the subject upon which 
Christianity, philanthropy or sentimentality had any bearing, 
and considering only expediency, the fact stood out beyond 
all cavil or misinterpretation that everything needed for the 
fostering and germination of a plague or pestilence existed 
within the city boundaries. Of 798 tenements inspected, 108 
showed no violation of law, 438 had been remedied and 41 
partially so. Altogether 1,612 visits had been made. 

In 1882 it was reported that the improved dwellings at 
71st and 72d streets and First avenue were an assured success. 
In July, the special agent, Mr. George C. Booth, read a 
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paper on “ New York Tenement Houses”’ before the National 
Association for Sanitary and Rural Improvement, in which 
he gave some details of the work he had been doing for the 
Association. The press laid great stress on the almost uni- 
versal absence of cleanliness in New York tenements. This 
was not surprising, when it was considered that in houses 
having accommodations for one hundred and fifty people but 
one hydrant was furnished, and fresh water had to be brought 
and carried up and down four, five and six pairs of stairs. 

If it were not for the indifference of the public, individuals 
and corporations could not continue in the long-delayed 
repairs of leaky roofs, of overflowing water-closets, defective 
ventilators, with the consequent foul and debilitating odors 
in so many hundred tenements. When the death-rate was 
low during the spring and summer, it had been ascribed to 
improved sanitation in tenements, instead of to the obvious 
cause—moderate, equable temperature; and when, during 
July, the deaths ranged from 150 to 199, it was attributed to 
any cause rather than to the overcrowded, unhealthy tene- 
ments. In August, the death-rate fell to 30.2, while for the 
same period in London it was only 18.8, a difference for 
which the tenement house evil was accountable. 

The Fire Department had assisted the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, nearly fifty tenements having been furnished with 
fire-escapes during the year, but the enforcement of the laws 
in this respect was somewhat lax. 1,304 visits had been 
made to 553 houses; in 70 there were no violations of the 
law, 412 had been remedied and 31 partially so. These 443 
houses averaged eight families each, and the improvements, 
it was estimated, averaged $35 each, a total outlay of $15,505. 

In 1883 the President appointed the following gentlemen a 
Tenement House Commission: Dr. F. R. Sturgis (chairman) 
and Messrs. Henry E. Pellew, George W. Folsom and H. A. 
Cassebeer. The Secretary reported: “It is gratifying to 
record the successful working, both of the amended tene- 
ment act and the law relative to plumbing in new buildings. 
. .. . Additional powers are still needed to extend the 
plumbing law so as to include alterations in existing houses, 
as well as work in new buildings... . . It is necessary that 
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private enterprise should supplement the health authorities’ 
efforts to deal with the ever-growing problem of the sanita- 
tion of the homes of the poor ... . Public parks, free baths 
during the winter season, as well as public laundries, are con- 
spicuously lacking.” During the year 2,329 visits had been 
made to 99! houses; in 110 there were no violations; 825 had 
been remedied, at an estimated cost of $28,873; the cost per 
inspection was 58 cents. Mr. Booth reported encouraging 
results, and a marked difference between tenements erected 
as late as five years previously and those erected since. The 
creation of a separate Street Cleaning Department had been 
very beneficial, but the collection of garbage left much to be 
desired. Great complaints were made about the water-sup- 
ply, no water coming in the daytime to the upper floors. A 
summary of English housing legislation showed nothing to 
be imitated, the Board of Health having the necessary power 
to condemn dangerous houses at the owner’s expense. Miss 
Ellen Collins’ improved tenements were commended, as best 
serving to raise the class who most needed help. The 
Improved Dwellings Association tenements, built at a cost 
of $300,000, contained 218 family apartments, 12 stores, a 
range of separate cellars, laundries, bath-rooms and a read- 
ing room. Rents ranged from $7.75 to $14.75 a month, and 
there was a regular dividend of 5 per cent. per annum. The 
only cause for regret lay in the fact that the buildings were 
so far removed from the crowded, squalid tenement house 
districts in the lower part of the city. 

In 1884, the Association declared that “‘ in a comparatively 
modern city like New York, where the hygienic and struc- 
tural condition of the houses is a trust placed in the hands 
of well-paid and competent bodies, with full power to correct 
abuses, continued violations of the law require explanation. 
.... In the appointment of a Commission with power to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
evidence, we see the first step taken to obtain authoritative 
information as to the actual conditions of life in the tenement 
house quarters, and to provide remedies for its more glaring 
defects.” 

Mr. Booth reported that “the growing deficiency of the 
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water supply has become a question of paramount import- 
ance..... Without detailing streets or locations, it is safe 
to state that there are hundreds of tenements in which, there 
being no pumps, the water does not rise above the second 
floor, except a dripping from the faucet during the night, 
and many hundreds of others where it seldom or never 
reaches the third floor.’’ Details and pictures of various 
unsanitary tenements were given, and as contrasted with 
these, Miss Collins’ tenements, to which three new houses 
had been added. 

Mr. Pellew, the President, said, in the Annual Report for 
1885: “Our first duty is to make the homes of the poor less 
squalid, less unwholesome, better adapted to the require- 
ments of decency, self-respect and family unity than has been 
possible under the old system.’”’ A union was formed 
between the Sanitary Reform Society and the Association, 
by which the sanitary work of the former and the tenement 
house inspection of the latter were merged in a single 
department, with a sanitary agent in charge. The agent 
took up the question of small lodging houses, where over- 
crowding was common, and statistics were obtained as to air- 
space, means of ventilation, closet accommodation, lighting. 
cleanliness, number of lodgers allowed, and number of 
lodgers actually using the room. Mr. Gallatin, a member of 
the Board of Managers, showed that there were two motives 
which usually induced people to try to keep their dwellings 
in good sanitary condition: (1) To avoid the sense of dis- 
comfort caused by being surrounded by filth and dilapida- 
tion; (2) to ward off the disease and death which followed 
upon the habitual disregard of sanitary precautions. With 
the poor Italians the first motive was entirely inoperative, 
and the second only a little less a failure. The state should 
insist that no premises should be allowed to fall below a cer- 
tain standard of sanitary condition on pain of vacation. 
The owner of a “slum” should no more be permitted to 
derive an income from it than the owner of a disorderly 
house. 

In 1886 the Legislature passed a law, an improvement on one 
which had failed in 1885, providing for the establishment of 
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municipal lodging houses, and designed to do away with 
those in the police stations. The Association gave this bill 
its sympathy and approval. 

In 1884 the Legislature was aroused to action, and June 2, 
(chapter 448) passed a law creating the Tenement House 
Commission of 1884; to provide a Commission to enquire 
into the character and condition of tenement houses in the 
city of New York. The Commissioners appointed were 
Alex. Shaler, Jos. W. Drexel, S. O. Vanderpool, Felix Adler, 
Oswald Ottendorfer, Moreau Morris, Anthony Richards, 
Jos. J. O’Donohue, Abbott Bodyman, Charles F. Wingate 
and Wm. Easterbrook. The first meeting of the Commission 
was held June 11, 1884, when General Alexander Shaler was 
elected president and Moreau Morris, M.D., secretary. The 
final report was made to the Legislature Feb. 14, 1885, with 
the result that the following recommendations were made 
and all adopted as amendments to the existing law: 


1. Privy vaults—To be abolished on or before January 1, 
1887, where there are sewers. 

. Extending tenement houses—Amendments limiting the 
space occupied to 65 per cent. of lot. 

. Water Supply—Providing water supply on each story 
occupied by a family. 

. Every house designed for eight families shall have janitor. 

. Cellars to be concreted, and to be water-tight. 

. Light and ventilation of inner rooms and halls. 

. Three or more families to constitute a tenement house. 

. Misuse of water-closets a misdemeanor. 

. House to house inspection twice each year. 

. Increase of sanitary policemen to forty. 

. Statisticians to be appointed for Board of Health. 

. Annual report to be made to Mayor. 

. Annual meeting of Mayor and Heads of Departments. 

. Opening of Leonard Street to Pell Street. 

. Free winter baths. 

. Electric lights in tenement house district. 


The 1886 report of the Association contained a lengthy 
study of the “Big Flat,” a large tenement on Mott and 
Elizabeth streets. This tenement was chosen, not because 
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it was peculiarly bad either in its construction or condition— 
there were many tenement houses far worse in both respects 
—but for the reason that it seemed to represent a fair average 
specimen of the lower grades of tenement house property ; 
and the unusually large number of people (478) gathered 
under one roof,and controlled by one management, furnished 
statistics of much greater value than could be obtained from 
a number of small buildings. During the period Jan. 1, 
1883, to Sept. 9, 1886, there were 88 arrests of persons living 
at the flat and 17 complaints to the Health Department. 
The death-rate for the flat was 42.40, for New York City 
25.72. Infantile death-rate, 25.17; city, 10.90. These con- 
ditions emphasized the need of earnest fulfillment of civic 
responsibilities in securing legislative and administrative 
reforms, on the one hand; and, on the other, a determination 
to display loving zeal for the welfare of the poor, the ignor- 
ant and the helpless. 

In 1887 it was reported that, in view of the ample powers 
of the Health Board, and since the President of the Board 
and its able attorney had offered every facility in their 
power, “the maintenance of a sanitary agent by us, with 
his staff of assistants, would only be duplicating the work 
now so efficiently done at 301 Mott street. .... Beyond 
bringing the infringements of the sanitary code under the 
notice of the Department, which will be done regularly and 
systematically in the future, it would thus be unwise for us 
to go.” For the present, the officers and visitors were to 
give chief attention to the following points: Overcrowding 
and unhealthy sanitary condition of tenement houses and 
dwellings, their defective sewerage and plumbing. Among 
the results achieved by the Association were the demolish- 
ing of eight old tenement houses, totally unfit for habitation, 
that had been allowed to endanger the public health for 
years, and the thorough repair of 308 tenements. 

The 1889 report said: “From the observation of our 
Inspector, the general sanitary condition of tenement houses, 
especially those in localities noted for their filthy environ- 
ment, has been greatly improved within the year.” Of 476 
inspections, no cause for complaint was found in 104 cases. 
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In 1890 the number of complaints received as to unsan- 
itary condition of tenement houses was 411, of which there 
appeared good cause to report to the Board of Health 296. 

In 1892, when the Association took possession of its rooms 
in the United Charities’ Building, the work was systema- 
tized and divided among six departments. One of these 
was the Department of Dwellings, to which was committed 
“the whole question of improved tenements—how to build 
them and how to administer them when built—together 
with the organization of co-operative building societies, by 
which workingmen are encouraged to help themselves and 
one another. It also deals with the internal condition of the 
dwellings of the working people, and the inspection of their 
habitations, in view of promoting cleanliness, abating 
nuisances and introducing sanitary reform.’”’ Only 98 com- 
plaints were received, but 516 visits were made, of which 298 
were new Cases. 

In the Semi-Centennial Report for 1893-94, the Depart- 
ment of Dwellings reported: “ New York as a commercial 
city occupies a superb site, perhaps the most eligible on the 
globe, but for the residence of wage-earners it is a most 
inconvenient one. For years to come this condition will 
necessarily exist, because of the peculiar confirmation of the 
‘Island City.” The ordinary laboring man can earn no more 
wages than will comfortably support his family, pay $10 or 
$i2 monthly rent, and save a little now and then for a rainy 
day. There are no houses in the city that he can rent for 
anything approaching this amount, therefore to find reason- 
able accommodation for his family, he must either repair to 
parts remote from his seat of labor, or be content with tene- 
ment-house life in New York. Both are almost beyond his 
means, for rents in the city are extremely high, but he must 
choose between them. He naturally selects the home 
nearest to his work, because it is so. But even allowing 
that he is able to pay a rent in the remote parts, and other 
things being equal, he still adheres to the tenement house of 
the city, because its attractions are manifold and varied 
compared with those of the country habitation... . The 
facilities for social enjoyment are not present as strongly ina 
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suburban neighborhood as they are in a great city, and until 
they do approximate in some degree the complexion of the 
city life, and the means of transport between the workman 
and his work is placed at the very lowest figure consistent 
with efficient service, so long will we see tenement-house life 
in New York thrive and the saloon flourish. In any suc- 
cessful endeavor to house our wage-earners in a comfortable 
and economic manner, I believe the suburbs of the city and 
adjacent territory will have to be utilized. We all know 
that New York is fearfully overcrowded, and that every 
inch of available space, especially in the lower part of the 
city, is fully utilized. Moreover, the city below 14th street 
is the most densely populated area in the world. . . . To 
add to the present number of tenements in New York would 
produce but little economic reform, for ground is too expen- 
sive to admit of any easy rent. It would seem to be inadvis- 
able to erect any more of these lofty structures either in this 
locality or anywhere in New York City, but rather to 
improve those already built, by introducing sanitary and 
other reforms, in order to obviate, as far as possible, existing 
abuses, and make the tenements already constructed more 
acceptable to their present occupants without increasing 
their rent. The Department of Dwellings is alive to this 
deplorable social condition, and has instituted extended 
inquiry both in this country, and in Europe, in view of adopt- 
ing some well-matured scheme—economic in detail and wide 
in scope—as a remedy for existing evils and designed in 
some measure at least to place at the disposal of the Amer- 
ican workman a salubrious and well-appointed domicile at a 
reasonable rent, with sanitary appliances of the first order, 
and possessing all the modern attributes of a comfortable 
home. The Department has secured many plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates in order to formulate the necessary 
details of its proposed enterprise, and matters are so shaping 
themselves that it is anticipated the preliminary ends in 
view will be compassed in the near future.” 

The members of the Department were Mr. Constant A. 
Andrews, chairman, and Messrs. Walter L. Suydam, How- 
ard Townsend, William Howe Tollman and Francis V. 
Greene. 
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The number of inspections was 765, and 690 were reported 
—27 to owners or agents and the remainder to the various 
departments concerned. 

The last important committee was that known as the Ten- 
ement House Committee of 1894, the bill creating the com- 
mission becoming a law May 4, 1894. The members of the 
Committee were: Cyrus Edson, Roger Foster, R. W. 
Gilder, Solomon Moses, George B. Post, John P. Schuch- 
man and W. d’H. Washington. Mr. W. Bayard Cutting 
was originally named, but as he was unable to accept the 
appointment, the Governor appointed Mr. Washington in 
his place. Mr. Edward Marshall was elected secretary. 
Among the important recommendations which became law 













were: 











Provision for Open-air Playgrounds, for the Public Schools, 
Small Parks and Public Playgrounds on the East and West Side, 
Limitation of the area which may be covered by a tenement house or lodging 






house. 

Improved Construction of Buildings, and 

Safeguards against Fire. 

In view of the fact that the Board of Health condemned 
fifteen rear tenements May 26, forty-five July 14, nineteen 
July 28, and eight August 25, the text of the law under 
which they acted is of value. Theclause reads as follows: 







“Whenever in the opinion of the Board of Health of the Health Department 
of the city of New York, any building or part thereof in the city of New York, 
an order to vacate which has been made by said Board, is, by reason of age, 
defects in drainage, plumbing, infection and contagious disease, or ventilation, 
or because of the existence of a nuisance on the premises, which is likely to 
cause sickness among its occupants, or among the occupants of other property 
in the city of New York, or because it stops ventilation in other buildings, or 
otherwise makes or conduces to make other buildings adjacent to the same 
unfit for human habitation, or dangerous or injurious to health ; or because it 
prevents proper measures from being carried into effect for remedying any 
nuisance injurious to health or other sanitary evils in respect of such other 
buildings; so unfit for human habitation that the evils in or caused by said 
building cannot be remedied by repairs or in any other way except by the 
destruction of said building, or of a portion of the same, said Board of Health 
may condemn the same and order it removed, provided the owner or owners of 
said building can demand a survey of said building in the manner provided for 
in case of unsafe buildings, and may institute proceedings in the Supreme 
Court, in the county of New York, for the condemnation of said building. Said 
proceedings shall be instituted and carried on in the manner prescribed by the 
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code of civil procedure, except as modified by this act. Upon the institution of 
said proceedings, the owner of said building, or any person interested therein 
may in his answer dispute the necessity of the destruction of said building or 
part thereof as the case may be. In such case, the Court shall not appoint 
commissioners unless proof is made of the necessity of said destruction. In 
such proceedings evidence shall be receivable by the commissioners to prove : 

“1. That the rental of the building was enhanced by reason of the same 
being used for illegal purposes or being overcrowded as to be dangerous or 
injurious to the health of the inmates; or 

“2, That the building is in a state of defective sanitation, or is not in reason- 
ably good repair; or 

“3. That the building is unfit, and not reasonably capable of being made fit, 
for human habitation ; and, if the commissioners are satisfied by such evidence, 
then the compensation— 

“(a) Shall, in the first case, so far as it is based on rental, be based on the 
rental of the building, as distinct from the ground rent, which would have been 
obtainable if the building was occupied for legal purposes, and only by the 
number of persons whom the building was under all the circumstances of the 
case fitted to accommodate without such overcrowding as is dangerous or inju- 
rious to the health of the inmates ; and 

“(b) Shall in the second case be the amount estimated as the value of the 
building if it had been put into a sanitary condition, or into reasonably good 
repair, after deducting the estimated expense of putting it into such condition 
or repair; and 

“(c) Shali in the third case be the value of the materials of the buildings. 

“ Nothing in this section contained shall repeal any part of Section 535 of this 
act, or impair any of the powers thereby vested in the Board of Health.” 


For the more efficient administration, the Association is 
divided into six departments, one being the Department of 
Dwellings, whose scope is best indicated by its name. This 
department had deferred action, pending the deliberations 
of the Tenement House Committee of 1894, until its findings 
were made known. In March, 1896, this department called 
a two days’ conference on the subject of Improved Housing, 
when experts like Professor E. R. L. Gould, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Albert Shaw and Robert Treat Paine guided the 
deliberations. 

The conference merely “cleared the decks for action,” 
and then its deliberations took the definite form of the 
Improved Housing Council, its members chosen from a rep- 
resentative general committee of sixty. As an earnest of its 
business nature and character, men like R. W. Gilder, R. 
Fulton Cutting, Charles Stewart Smith, W. Bayard Cutting, 
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August Belmont, S. D. Babcock, Albert Shaw and Joseph 
S. Auerbach threw their influence and active energy into its 
counsels. The organizing expert was Professor E. R. L. 
Gould, who had made the model report for the United States 
Department of Labor, on the Housing of the Working 
People, based on his four years’ study in English and conti- 
nental cities. 

In addition to the Executive, there were two other com- 
mittees—one on model apartment houses and the other on 
separate dwellings, because it was necessary to provide for 
two classes—home owners and home renters. 

The need of the latter class appearing most important, 
the Committe on Model Apartment Houses was the first to 
issue a set of conditions for a competition of plans for a 
group of tenements on a city block, 200 x 400 feet, or the 
equivalent of 32 city lots. Certain minimum requirements 
were formulated in order to secure the maximum air and 
light space, privacy, protection from fire, cross ventilation, 
and, in fact, all those elements which make of a shelter a 
home. Twenty-eight plans were submitted, and a Commis. 
sion, consisting of Professor E. R. L. Gould, A. W. Long- 
fellow, Jr., and W. H. Folsom, made the recommendations 
to the Council, of plans offered by A. W. Ross, James E. 
Ware and Ernest Flagg. In accordance with the conditions 
of competition, the successful architect was to build the 
model apartment. The work on this phase of the work will 
be pushed first, because the most imperative. The provision 
for suburban houses will be afforded by the new company. 

The Improved Housing Council was not incorporated, but 
afforded a sufficient coherency of purpose for a most careful 
survey of the whole housing problem in New York, in order 
that it might be clearly demonstrated that active operations 
could be begun. 

The Council has now united the above functions in a finan- 
cial corporation—the City and Suburban Homes Company, 
capitalized at $1,000,000, with the object of affording a safe 
5 per cent. investment to capital, and improved homes from 
the moral, economic and sanitary view-point. The Directors 
are Messrs. Samuel D. Babcock, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. 
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Bayard Cutting, R. Fulton Cutting, John D. Crimmins, 
Charles Stewart Smith, Isaac N. Seligman, Alfred T. White, 
Joseph S. Auerbach, George W. Young, E. R. L. Gould, D. 
QO. Mills and Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

Many of the above board have been identified with the 
Improved Dwelling Association in New York, which has 
been in successful operation for the last 15 years, and has 
never passes its annual dividend of 5 per cent. in addition to 
the accumulation of a surplus fund. The successful work of 
the Hon. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, may also be 
instanced to show that improved housing pays from the 
commercial view-point. London has several Companies for 
Improved Housing, who pay the commercial rate of interest, 
and a few who exceed it. 

As soon as the model apartment house is well under 
way, the plan for separate homes will be rapidly pushed. 
The need of small proprietorships is clearly recognized by 
the Company, and will receive careful consideration, because 
each home owner at once adds to social stability, apart from 
his satisfaction of possessing a home in fee simple. 

From the above summary it may be seen that the efforts 
for improved housing during the past half century of the 
Association’s existence are about to take tangible shape and 
to become verities in the movements for social betterment. 


WILLIAM H. TOLMAN. 
New York. 





THE CURRENCY OF CHINA. 


ROM time out of mind the Western world has been 
accustomed to look upon the great East as an insatiable 
consumer of silver. But in this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when silver holds the attention of the world as 
never before, the monetary habits and policies of the Oriental 
peoples must be of peculiar interest. The future of silver, 
and, therefore, the future of the world’s money, will probably 
depend, in some degree at least, upon what is to be done in 
the East. Will the Orientals continue to use silver as their 
chief medium of exchange and as their store of values? Or 
must they be expected to follow the West in the attempt to 
establish a single standard of gold? British India has taken 
a long first step toward gold monometallism ; and Japan, 
deliberating between the two metals, is much more likely to 
follow the example of those great Western powers to whose 
fellowship she aspires, than to choose the company of her 
defeated foe. What will China do? 

Although anybody at all familiar with the extreme con- 
servatism which prevails in every relation in China, ought 
to feel the fullest confidence that there will not soon be seen 
there any thorough reform in an institution so difficult to 
change as the currency, yet I shall not enter the field of 
prophecy. My plan is merely to sketch the past and the 
present of Chinese currency, and, in so doing, incidentally to 
show how slight have been the changes of all the centuries. 

In China, as everywhere else, the earliest exchanges were 
effected by barter; and there, as elsewhere, the first stage in 
monetary advancement may be said to have been passed 
when certain commodities, which had been much in demand, 
were definitely set apart asa distinct medium of exchange. 
But, if we may rely upon the indications of language, the 
course or rate of advancement appears to have been not the 
same in China as in most other countries. In the languages 
of most peoples, there is evidence of a hunting or pastoral 
period when money consisted, wholly or in part, of skins or 
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cattle. But Doctor Willem Vissering assures us, in his 
Chinese Currency, that neither in the history nor in the litera- 
ture of China is there any trace of the use of a similar crude 
currency. Be that as it may, there is abundant evidence 
that in early times, perhaps prior to the introduction of coin- 
age, certainly contemporaneously with the first coins, a con- 
siderable variety of articles of use had more or less fully 
assumed the character of money. The Chinese chroniclers 
make frequent reference to the early use of grains, especially 
rice, informing us that in certain of the ancient dynasties 
wealth was always computed, and taxes and salaries always 
assessed and paid, in terms of those commodities. Cloth of 
hemp and of silk, mill stones, knives, and precious stones are 
often specially mentioned; and there are comments, some 
very shrewd and some extremely naive, as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of a currency which is capable of direct 
consumption. It is also a suggestive fact that the common 
written character for money may, it is said, be literally 
rendered “current merchandise.” Many of the early copper 
coins, or “cash,” bear the characters for cloth and merchan- 
dise ; and, as is well known, the first metallic money was cast 
into the forms of knives, swords, bales of cloth, and so on. 
And notwithstanding the very serious imperfections of such 
a commodity currency, some of them obvious even to the 
Chinese understanding, the people, even after the introduc- 
tion of metallic coins, clung tenaciously to the older medium. 
When, from time to time, the metal money became almost 
intolerably bad, philosophers would advocate a recurrence 
to the old commodity currency. Some of the earliest issues 
of paper money were based upon merchandise. In the early 
part of the third century metal money was solemnly abolished 
by decree; and the people were ordered to make use of cloth 
and grain. As late as the sixth century, one of the Wei 
emperors attempted to give some stability to the fluctuating 
“cash” by proclaiming a fixed ratio between it and certain 
standard silks of the country. And at one time, even down 
in the eighth century, the people were showing so little favor 
to the cast money of the government that the emperor felt 
constrained to decree ‘that pieces of silk might not be 
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measured by a foot or an inch to serve as a medium of 
exchange, and that edible pulse and grains might not be 
used any more by handfuls and spoonfuls to barter what 
one had for what one had not.’” 

But, after all, the resort to commodities as a medium of 
exchange early became very exceptional. The basis of the 
Chinese currency has long been the crude pieces of copper 
or brass ‘‘cash”’ which everybody has seen. The introduc- 
tion of pieces of metal which were of a definite size and 
shape, and which may properly be called coins, came very 
early in Chinese history. The Chinese, of course, claim for 
their ancestors the invention of coinage; and the chronicler, 
Ma-twan-lin, puts the date as early as 2852 B. C., in the reign 
of T’ai-Hao. At any rate, it is clear that for some centuries 
before the Christian era a proper coinage was in common 
use. The earliest pieces were simple metallic representations 
of the goods which had formerly been used as money, and 
bore the names of those same common articles of merchan- 
dise. The two most common pieces are one about six or 
eight inches long, which bears a very close resemblance to a 
butcher’s cleaver, but which is said to represent a knife or 
sword, and one which looks somewhat like a very crude 
image of a man, but is variously said to represent a bale of 
cloth and a woman’s dress. Other familiar shapes are the 
spear, spade, key, shield, square, triangle, ellipse, and heart. 
It would appear that the present typical form of the cash, a 
flat round piece with a square hole in the centre, is the result 
of a gradual elimination of the blade of the sword and 
development of the ring which was at the end of the handle ; 
for there are extant pieces which stow the gradations from 
the perfect cleaver form to the simple perforated disc. It 
ought, however, to be stated that the early knife form was 
preserved or restored some centuries after the disc had been 
evolved. For whereas the round form is assigned to the 
Tseu dynasty (1022 B. C.), and was certainly in use not many 
centuries after that time, the perfect knife form is found as 
late as the Christian era. Moreover, the Chinese maintain 
that the flat round piece with the square perforation is the 


1 Vissering, Chinese Currency, 107. 
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product of the most enlightened reason, that it is the ideal, 
one might almost say the necessary form for coins. 

The composition of the pieces has varied much, and it still 
varies from one part of the empire to another. The most 
common metals are copper and zinc, but iron, lead, tin, and 
silver have also been used; and the color and appearance of 
the coins vary according to the proportions of these elements. 
In most cases copper has constituted not very far from two- 
thirds of the weight, and of the other third the greater part 
has often been zinc; but, because of a scarcity of copper, 
baser metals have frequently been substituted. In the latest 
issues from the new Canton mint, the proportions are, accord- 
ing to law, six parts copper and four parts zinc. 

At two or three different times an attempt has seriously 
been made to introduce a coinage of iron. In the period 
520-527 the debasement and falsification of the copper cash 
had gone so far that a plan for superseding it with an entirely 
new iron currency was put into operation. A great quantity 
of the new money was cast; but the extreme cheapness of 
the new metal and the ease of counterfeiting foredoomed the 
scheme to failure. After enduring the usual evils of a debased 
currency, the people went back to brass. Again, about five 
hundred years later, and this time apparently because of an 
insufficiency of copper, the government introduced iron 
money, but without withdrawing the copper. The legal 
ratio of the two metals was not the same as the market ratio ; 
and the bimetallic system was a complete failure. Readjust- 
ments of the mint ratio and many other reforms were advo- 
cated by the wise men of the time; and finally a measure of 
relief was secured through a decree limiting certain parts of 
the empire to iron money, and certain other parts to copper. 
Meanwhile the government did what it could to withdraw 
the iron; and in time the troublesome pieces seem to have 
disappeared. Once more, at the middle of this century, when 
the Taiping rebellion cut off the chief supplies of copper, 
cash of iron and of zinc were issued at Peking. By some 
strange fancy of the people, one sort of these iron pieces was 
for a time preferred to copper; anda few specimens are still 
found in circulation. 
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The size of the standard cash may be said to have been not 
far from one inch in diameter ; but in the past they have varied 
considerably from that size, and at present they are every- 
where to be found both larger and smaller. Aside from this 
standard or unitary cash, there is wide diversity of size. 
Wu-ti, who began to reign 140 B. C., instituted certain huge 
pieces of silver and tin, weighing 8, 6, and 4 ounces respec- 
tively. These pieces, it is true, were intended not so much 
for a medium of exchange as for a store of values; but often, 
and as recently as within the present half century, pieces 
between two and three inches across have been put out for 
circulation. The larger pieces are as a rule assigned a high 
nominal value, at times as high as 1,000 standard cash; but 
there is no close correspondence between relative values 
and relative sizes. Indeed, it is only very rarely that the 
Chinese can be said clearly to have realized the propriety of 
any such correspondence. Wu-ti’s pieces weighing 8, 6, and 
4 ounces respectively, and apparently of the same material, 
were rated at 3,000, 500, and 300 cash. Under the Sung 
dynasty, in the eleventh century, copper coins with weights 
as 3 tor were rated as 10 to 1 until the omnipresent counter- 
feiter, more shrewd than the mint men, used up the smaller 
pieces in the manufacture of the larger. And even among 
the large pieces issued in 1851-62, the 50-cash pieces and the 
500-cash pieces are of the same material and of almost iden- 
tically the same size, while the 100-cash piece is smaller than 
either. In this same recent period, too, 10-cash pieces and 
I-cash pieces were issued, now of copper, now of iron, 
but in some cases at least of the same size, whichever the 
material. 

Of the many high-denomination cash, only a very few have 
had more than an ephemeral popularity. The 10-cash pieces 
which were issued at Peking at the time of the Taiping 
rebellion, are, it is true, still current in the capital and for a 
short distance thereabout; but they pass at only one-fifth of 
their nominal value, and, while the government does not 
intend to retire them, it also does not intend to issue more. 
The circulation in general, then, consists of the 1-cash pieces 


of the early and the recent issues. 
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Until within ten years the cash was always cast in molds, 
and not struck with presses. The execution is, therefore, in 
general much inferior to that of most modern coins. Yet 
occasionally there are pieces, even the sword pieces of more 
than two thovsand years ago, which are extremely well done, 
with smooth surfaces and perfectly distinct characters. 

A few of the first pieces bore no characters at all, and, 
accordingly, were called “empty money,” and “no charac- 
ter money.” But it was a common practice, even in the 
earliest times, to put upon the pieces the names of the com- 
modities which had previously been used as money. So 
there were fu pieces and ¢ao pieces bearing the Chinese 
characters for cloth and knife respectively. There are also 
frequently to be found among the early pieces those bearing 
representations of dragons, horses, and tortoises, each of 
which had for the Celestial a peculiar symbolic significance. 
There are pieces to be found, too, marked with denominations 
of weight; but in some of these cases there is no sort of cor- 
respondence between the mark and the true weight. So 
under the Han emperors pieces which were plainly marked 
“half an ounce,” really weighed only one-third as much as 
that. Coins very frequently bear also something of the 
nature of a certificate of character, as “ precious merchan- 
dise,”” ‘“‘heavy currency,” “first treasure,” “the eternal 
money,” and “the money of the five elements.” From an 
early date it was customary to put on mint marks indicating 
the city of issue; but only after many centuries, probably in 
the seventh century of the present era, were the coins regu- 
larly so marked with the name of the emperor that the date 
of issue can be determined with certainty. 

In general in China, as in other regions, minting has been 
regarded as one of the prerogatives of the government; but 
it was not the imperial government alone that enjoyed the 
privilege. Very many vassal chiefs and tributary states 
claimed and freely exercised the right to issue coins. More- 
over, at least twice, once in the second century B. C., and 
again as late as 938 A. D., permission to coin money was by 
imperial decree granted to all persons everywhere. Such 
freedom of coinage, of course, could not obtain without rapid 
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deterioration of the currency; and it was not long in either 
case before the State again claimed a monopoly in the field. 
But the monopoly was more easily claimed than secured. 
The processes of minting were so simple and easy that coun- 
terfeiters were everywhere actively at work whenever the 
value of cash made it worth their while to counterfeit. 
Emitters of false coin were always to be counted upon; and 
the cruelest penalties of Oriental despotism did little to abate 
theevil. Even public officials engaged in the illicit business ; 
and at times it is said that the ordinary callings of life, even 
agriculture itself, were neglected for counterfeiting. It was 
to put an end to counterfeiting that the emperor Wenti made 
minting free to all; and afterward, in the reign of Wu-ti, 
when the right of coinage had been resumed by the state, 
the emperor thought it advisable to take the most skillful 
forgers into employment at the mints. And at one time the 
government even gave a sort of recognition to the base coins. 
For in the period 676-679, it was provided, as a means of 
drawing in the false pieces, that in the purchase of grains 
from the state stores, the counterfeits might be paid to the 
extent of 100 to a measure of grain. 

In all these ways it has come about that cash has been 
issued in great variety and in enormous amounts. Except 
during those brief periods when coinage was thrown open 
to all persons, the amounts to be manufactured have been 
fixed by the government; and it has professed to be guided 
by the “cash” prices of gold, silver, grains, cloth, and other 
commercial staples. But in reality the extent of the issues 
has usually been determined by external circumstances. 
Chinese mining skill has never been great; and the very 
scarcity of copper has often been a consideration of the first 
importance. At the beginning of the Tiang dynasty, there 
was so little money in circulation that it was rarely to be 
met except in those parts of the empire about the capital. 
But the Chinese have always had great confidence in the 
beneficial effects of more money ; and in times of famine or 
flood or other disaster, even when unusually heavy taxes 
seemed impending, they have called loudly for the minting 
of cash. And the rulers have been only too glad to assent. 
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Under the Tseu dynasty in the tenth century, in default of 
other metal, the Buddhist temples were stripped of their 
images and utensils of copper. 

Until the recent establishment of a mint in Canton, the 
pieces were cast by hand, and consequently the processes of 
coinage were tedious and slow. It is recorded that toward 
the close of the eighth century there were in the ninety-nine 
money foundries of the state 2970 workmen, and that the 
yearly output was only 327,000 strings in all, or 110,000 pieces 
toa workman. But even in early times, the incessant activity 
of the mints and of the counterfeiters brought the total 
emissions to startling figures. So, it is said that in a little 
more than a century (117 B. C—1 A. D.) there were made 
above 280,000,000,000 pieces. And, of course, since the 
introduction of mints, the output has been much increased. 
The huge mint at Canton has a capacity of 3,000,000 cash a 
day, and in 1892 it was actually turning out 500,000 a day. 
The total coinage there from the opening, May 25, 1880, till 
Dec. 31, 1892, was 517,883,121 pieces. 

Of these great quantities much, of course, disappeared in 
those quiet, almost mysterious ways peculiar to money. 
There was also at nearly all times a steady and considerable 
exportation to the North and West in the ordinary channels 
of commerce; and naturally, too, many of the wealthy, 
officials and others, accumulated great treasures or hoards. 
And at certain special times both these movements were 
much stimulated. The exportation of copper was especially 
great in the eleventh century, when the rulers of the Sung 
dynasty had attempted to establish a bimetallic currency by 
the introduction of iron, and when they were issuing in 
excess their paper money. And two centuries earlier (817) 
the hoarding of cash had become such an abuse that resort 
was had to an imperial decree forbidding the possession of 
a greater store than 5,000 strings. 

Another great and nearly continuous drain upon the stock 
of money was through the melting up of cash for the making 
of tools and utensils. The value of the cash was so low, or 
more accurately speaking, the value of the tools and vessels 
was so great, that there was not often any great loss in thus 
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transforming the metal; and frequently there was something 
to be gained. 

As to the legal character of the cash little need be said. 
Save in very exceptional circumstances the legal tender 
quality belonged to all money which had ever been lawfully 
issued, and to no other. But it will be remembered as 
exceptional that twice for brief periods money might law- 
fully be issued by any private person, and that at one time 
recognized counterfeits were made limited tender. It is 
further to be noted that Chinese cash did not lose character 
because of abrasion. The wise emperor Wu-ti, who reigned 
about 100 B. C., on instituting a new coinage, attempted to 
call in the inferior money of his predecessors, and somewhat 
similar measures were also taken by other rulers. But usu- 
ally the cash is allowed to circulate regardless of its age or 
its condition; and, as the metals are enduring, the present 
variety of coins is very great. It is said that as many as 
150,000 different specimens are preserved in collections; and 
in 1889, Mr. Charles Seymour, United States consul at Can- 
ton, had found in actual use in his city coins of every century 
back to the time of Confucius. If one may judge by the 
records, there was constant effort to eliminate poor coins 
from the circulation ; but by poor coins was quite certainly 
meant counterfeits. It was against the false pieces that the 
emperor aimed his decree in 583, when it was ordained that 
at the gates of the public markets should be hung strings of 
good cash, and that only such pieces as came up to this 
standard might be carried out. 

The cash must at most times have passed at about its 
metal value, or, at most, at the value of the metal and of the 
labor spent in casting. Otherwise we should not find it so 
common a practice to melt up the money for industrial uses. 
Note, too, that a report submitted in the early part of the 
sixth century cites as quite extraordinary the profit of 150% 
which fell to the private issuers of thin coins. Moreover, we 
are expressly told that in the eighth century it cost the 
government from 750 to goo cash to make a string of 1,000. 
And in these present days the new Canton cash, which con- 
tain 27.84 grains of copper and 18.56 grains of zinc, go at 
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about 972 to a Mexican dollar and 1350 to a Chinese tael 
(580 grains) of silver. That is, in the form of the new cash 
a little less than four pounds avoirdupois of copper and 
rather more than two and a half pounds of zinc are to be had 
for a Mexican or “ fifty-cent dollar.” 

When the value of the cash is measured in terms of other 
articles, the results naturally vary greatly from one age to 
another. As least as early as the Mongol sovereigns of 
1280-1368, a thousand standard cash were counted as worth 
one tael of silver. And that same equivalence is sometimes 
said to hold to-day ; but, as will soon be seen, it really does not. 

In China, of course, there are no ancient tables of general 
prices in which to read the true value of money ; and the state- 
ments of special prices depend so much upon the peculiar con- 
ditions of the commodity quoted that they are not of great 
significance. A few statements of real importance follow. 
In the Han dynasty (B.C. 202—A. D. 221) it is said that 
grains cost five cash a bushel, and that a person of the lower 
class did not spend one cash a day to supply his wants. A 
man who had 10,000,000 cash, or 10,000 strings, was rich; 
and only a few principal officers had as much. The Prime 
Minister and the Commanders-in-Chief of the cavalry and 
infantry had 60 strings a month, and the Commanders-in-Chief 
350 bushels of rice in addition. The imperial historiograph- 
ers and the governors of provinces got 40 strings a month. 
In the Sung dynasty (970-1127), on the other hand, the 
middle and even lower class families had their 10,000 strings. 

The cash is, from the Western point of view, an extremely 
awkward currency; but among the Celestials it is by all 
odds the most common money, and until within about a year 
it was the only legal currency of the whole empire. In the 
petty business of Chinese retail trade, the pieces are handed 
about separately; but for use in greater transactions they 
are strung on bits of tough grass or other fibres. A string 
of 1,000, about a Mexican dollar’s worth, will weigh in the 
neighborhood of eight pounds avoirdupois. Pieces of all 
ages and conditions and of many sizes are strung together; 
and counterfeit cash are also widely used. All this is cause 
enough for confusion and fraud; but it is by no means all. 
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A small string is theoretically one hundred, but as a matter 
of fact it runs all the way from gg in some localities down to 
33 in another. Moreover, in some regions one cash is, in all 
numbers above twenty, counted as two, and this in addition 
to the local variations. 

The Chinese make frequent use of coins as talismans and 
to bring good luck; and different pieces have their own 
peculiar virtues. One sort, called “boy money,” is much 
sought by wives as ensuring sons rather than daughters ; and 
other varieties are thought to give special sanctity to graves 
and to ward off evil spirits from the dead. Many of the most 
instructive specimens of early coins have been found in 
ancient graves. 

The Chinese have never made much use of gold as cur- 
rency. It is, indeed, recorded that the money of the period 
2255 B. C. to 1766 B. C. was of yellow, white, and red metal, 
that is, in all probability, gold, silver, and copper. Under 
the Tseu dynasty gold coins were made of a weight of twenty 
taels or ounces; and Wang-mang, who usurped the throne of 
the Han dynasty, issued a gold £m worth 10,000 cash. But, 
like some of the gold coins of early modern times in other 
lands, these great pieces were intended rather for gifts to 
magnates than for currency use. A people among whom 
copper, and even iron, was a convenient money, could cer- 
tainly find no extensive use for gold. Nevertheless, within 
narrow limits it has been used. Until the first century, gold 
coins were not extremely uncommon in the great transactions 
of trade; but after the spread of the religion of Buddha, gold 
was so widely employed in gilding images and in decorating 
temples that it became altogether too scarce to help much 
as money. Still, inthe first years of the Liang dynasty, when 
copper cash had become extremely scarce, small gold bars 
were employed by foreign traders. Again in the early middle 
ages, certain of the issues of paper money appear to have been 
based on gold and silver; and even now little oblong gold bars 
play some small part in the great commercial transactions. 

Silver was in early ages as little used as gold; but 
instead of going out with the more precious metal, it has 
occupied a wider and a wider field, until to-day it is both the 
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money of account and the medium of exchange in nearly all 
the great business of the country. But the old-time silver 
coins have entirely disappeared ; and the metal is now reck- 
oned and transferred by Hangs, i.e. taels or ounces of bullion. 
In theory the system is simplicity itself. The bullion is 
called wdn-yin, sycee, or “purest silver,” and, in the most 
widely prevalent system, is assumed to be strictly pure; and 
the connection is made with the aboriginal currency through 
a decimal scale (10 4, or cash = 1 fan, or candareen; 10 can- 
dareens = I ¢sten, or mace; 10 mace = I “ang, or tael); but 
as a matter of fact the system is unspeakably complicated and 
cumbrous, for every element in the scale is involved in what, 
to the Western mind at least, is hopeless confusion. 

It has already been seen that there are some thousands of 
different cash. The wan-yin, sycee, or fine silver of the Chinese 
is also of several degrees of purity, and approaches but never 
reaches 1,000. The Haikwan, or customs sycee, in which the 
government dues are paid, is in theory 1,000 fine, and is pro- 
duced by refining the standard silver which comes into the 
country in the form of foreign coins and bullion. But the 
Chinese metallurgists are unable to secure absolute purity ; 
and the Japanese mint at Osaka, which is widely known for 
the accuracy of its work, has found Haikwan sycee to stand 
most often at .9855 with deviations of .co1 above and below. 
In addition to this customs sycee, there is another quite dis- 
tinct Shanghai sycee, which is much lower in quality and is 
very widely used in commerce. The fineness is sometimes 
stated at .898, 913, .925, or .930, but it should properly be .g32. 

Of taels, or ounces, also there are many kinds; and the 
practices of the government and of the merchants are so con- 
flicting that it is almost impossible in any case to determine 
the magnitudes with exactness. There is, perhaps, as little 
confusion about the Canton tael as about any ; and in prac- 
tice it may be taken as 580 grains, although there is authority 
also for each of the figures 579.84, 580.0364, 583.20, and 583.33. 
The Haikwan or customs tael is somewhat heavier, probably 
590.35 grains; and the Shanghai tael, which is one of the 
most widely used, is considerably lighter. Then, nearly 
every important commercial center has its own tael, differing 
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somewhat from any of the above; and in some towns as 
many as four or five different taels are in concurrent use. 
The Director of the United States mint in 1895 gave the 
following table of local equivalents tor 100 Haikwan taels : 


Amoy, 101.75 Ningpo, 105.83 
Chefoo, 106.40 Pakhoi, 110.57 
Chiukiang, 104.16 Shanghai, 111.40 
Foochow, 110.00 Swatow, 110.15 
Hankow, 108.75 Takow, IOI.II 
Hoihow, 113.76 Tamsui, IT1.32 
Ichang, 109.65 Tientsin, 105.00 
Kiukiang, 104.37 Wenchow, 103.00 
Newchang, 108.50 Wihi, 104.16 


But implicit trust cannot be placed in this table. Other 
authorities give different equivalents; and after a similar 
table in the Director’s report for 1886 occurs the following 
interesting note: “I must not omit to mention that these 
rates of exchange are arbitrarily imposed by the provincial 
authorities or government bankers, and higher than they 
ought to be as compared with the Kuping or Haikwan taels, 
in which they make their returns to the board of revenue. In 
fact, the profits which the provincial authorities derive from 
this source are one of their chief perquisites, without which 
they say they could not live. The fear of seeing this source 
of revenue cease if any uniform monetary system were intro- 
duced in China is one of the chief, if not the chief, objection 
which the governing class have against such an innovation.” 

Since, then, both the taels and the cash are of such indefi- 
nite values, it might safely be inferred that the calculations 
from one denomination to the other are very far from simple. 
According to the theory, one thousand cash should equal a 
tael; but in recent times the number has never been so low. 
Even the new Canton cash are issued at 1350 tothe tael; in 
the region about Peking the number was, in 1886, as high as 
3000; and almost any intermediate figure can be found in 
one place or another. 

The silver, which is reckoned in taels and hundredths, 
called tael cents, is passed about in bars or “shoes” weigh- 
ing usually about fifty taels, and only very rarely having the 
fineness proper to either Haikwan or Shanghai sycee. The 
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shoes are cast by the metallurgist, and stamped with the 
mark of the maker and with the place and date of manufac- 
ture. Then, before passing into circulation, they are sub- 
mitted to a native assayer, the hong-koo, who is agreed upon 
by the bankers. The Aong-koo makes a crude test of the 
metal, and then with India ink marks upon the bar the 
weight and the amount to be added or deducted according 
as the fineness is above or below the technical standard. But 
the credit of the assayer reaches only to the limits of his 
own province; and when his shoes pass beyond, they are 
subjected to a new trial and receive a new mark. 

In addition to the Chinese taels in bars, there are found in 
use in the commerce of the country a great quantity of silver 
pieces from the mints of other lands. Indeed, some of the 
Western nations have issued series of coins designed especi- 
ally or largely for circulation in China trade. There are, or 
have been, Mexican, Spanish, and American dollars, Japanese 
yens, Indian rupees, French 5-franc pieces, subsidiary coins 
from Hongkong, and, in smaller quantities, many other 
varieties. The Spanish or Carolus dollar and the trade 
dollar of the United States, formerly in very extensive use, 
have all but disappeared ; and Mexican dollars and Japanese 
yens are now the most common coins. The Mexican piece 
is accepted in payment of Imperial customs; and in different 
places and at different times has been somewhat differently 
rated, according to the results of the successive inaccurate 
tests of the customs officers. Since this dollar in reality 
weighs 417.8 grains Troy, and contains about 377 grains of 
silver, its true weight is a trifle more than .725 Canton taels, 
and its true value about .65 taels of Haikwan sycee. But in 
the taels of the local ports it has been reckoned at many 
slightly different weights and values. 

As the quality of the “shoes” is attested by the mark of 
the hong-koo, so the quality of the dollars is attested by 
“chopping.” This practice, which originated in the cities 
of the South, means that the firms through whose hands the 
pieces pass, stamp upon them the firm’s name or mark as a 
guarantee of genuineness. It is supposed that each piece 
has been subject to a separate examination, and, therefore, 
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the ‘chopped dollars” are preferred by the smaller dealers. 
But repeated chopping finally reduces the coin to a shapeless 
mass, fit only to be melted and cast into a “shoe.” More- 
over, the chopping is sometimes made the occasion for the 
abstraction of a portion of the metal, and, on this account, 
perhaps also for other reasons, it has much distressed the 
representatives of the Mexican and American governments. 
O! late years, however, chopping is being replaced by mark- 
ing with India ink. 

So crude and clumsy a money would, of course, be intoler- 
able in any Western land; but the Chinese themselves have 
seemed pretty well satisfied with it, and even the foreign 
merchants have made some shift to get along. So it is only 
within recent years that there can be traced any serious 
purpose to improve the currency. The silver coins of the 
early monarchs belong properly to the period before silver 
became the basis of all great commercial transactions; and 
what has of late been done toward a modern silver coinage 
is in reality a new movement. 

When, in the early part of this century, the development 
of trade with the West brought great quantities of foreign 
coin into China, the natives made several attempts to coin 
silver, especially in imitation of the dollar. Apparently the 
first attempt was that made in the province of Fukien in 
1834 under the emperor Taukwang. The piece then issued 
was minted on the island of Formosa, and bore on the observe 
a representation of the god of longevity and the statement 
that, cast in the reign of Taukwang, it weighed seven mace 
and two candareens. On the reverse were a tripod and, in 
Mantchoo, the language of the imperial court, the word For- 
mosa. At this same time, or a little later, native dollars 
were also made in several other places, at Shanghai, in Woo- 
hsi, in Che-keang, at Carton, at Hangchow, and again in 
Formosa. Mr. W. Lockhart, in his The Medical Missionary in 
China, is authority for the statement that in this period the 
government also issued a tael coin of so soft silver that it 
could not circulate. And inthe time of the Taiping insur- 
rection, the rebel emperor Hun-seu-tseun also issued silver 
coins. All these early Chinese coins were rather crudely 
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made. In some cases they were apparently cast in molds as 
the cash had been from time immemorial. And when they 
were struck, the dies and presses, if so they may be called, 
were very simple, imperfect affairs. The blanks were cast 
and filed to the proper size and shape, and then impressed 
with the chosen devices by stamping under a heavy falling 
stone; and the milling, or the marking on the edges, was 
done by hand with a hammer. All the pieces were decidedly 
inferior to the foreign coin in ring and in general appear- 
ance ; and the people would not circulate them. Accordingly, 
the government soon forbade their issue. But after the 
government had ceased to issue, coinage was still kept up by 
private persons. It is said that in some of the less frequented 
districts large buildings were erected for counterfeiting, 
and were equipped with Western machinery. The counter- 
feiters, of course, used imitation silver; and through their 
great profits were able to secure immunity from the corrupt 
local officers. 

In 1877, on the occasion of certain outrages upon German 
citizens, the representatives of the Western powers united 
in some general negotiations with the Chinese government, 
and raised the question whether it might not be possible to 
establish a mint and thus secure a uniform currency. The 
reception of the suggestion was characteristic of China. It 
was probably under the influence of the official classes who 
profit from the confusion, that the proposals of the foreigners 
were rejected. Yamen Tsung-li made formal reply that “if 
China should decide upon a unit of money and establish a 
mint according to foreign fashion,...... the difficulties 
attending its circulation would be very many, amounting 
indeed to insurmountable obstacles.” 

About ten years later proposals for the modernizing of the 
currency were again advanced, this time by the Chinese them- 
selves. In 1886 the Empress attempted to secure the estab- 
lishment of a new and modern mint for the improvement of 
the brass cash. For a while, however, even in this harmless 
proposal she was thwarted by the commissioners to whom 
her scheme was submitted; and it was only by stout perse- 
verance that she finally carried her point, and the new mint was 
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ordered for Canton. In 1887, Chang Chih Tung, Governor 
General of the province of Kwang-tung, petitioned the throne 
for permission to coin silver dollars. He presented cogent 
reasons for his request; but he, too, met opposition in the 
inevitable conservatism of the official classes, his petition was 
adversely reported by the Board of Revenue, and his request 
was denied. But the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, had by this 
time noticed the wide and ready acceptance of Hongkong 
silver coins in China proper; and when he now united with 
the Emperor’s father in petitioning for a mint, he carried the 
day; and the new Canton mint was authorized to coin both 
“cash”’ and silver pieces. 

This Canton mint is about the largest and most expensive 
establishment of its kind in the world. It is 500 by 50 feet, 
and was solidly built of brick and stone at a cost of 1,000,000 
taels. The equipment is of the most approved pattern, from 
the Birmingham house of Ralph Heaton and Sons. The 
daily capacity is 100,000 pieces of silver and 3,000,000 cash ; 
and in May, 1889, silver was coined for the first time. At 
first the issues were limited to 50-cent, 20-cent, 10-cent, and 
5-cent pieces; but after a while dollars also were struck. 

The weight at first chosen was 7 mace, 3 candareens, Can- 
ton standard, to the dollar; but, as this made a heavier coin 
than the Mexican dollar, which weighed 7 mace, 3 candareens, 
by the T’sao ping scales, the legal weight of the Chinese 
pieces was soon reduced to 7 mace, 2 candareens. The fine- 
ness of the dollar is .goo of Haikwan sycee, that is about .88695. 
The subsidiary coins have their proportionate weights, but 
are of lower quality, the half dollar .860, and the rest .820. 
The relation of the Chinese dollars to other pieces of similar 
size is shown in the following table : 


Gross Weight in Pure 
Name. Grains, Troy. Quality. Contents. 


Chinese doliar (old), 423.4 .887— 375.55 
i “ (new), 417.6 .887— 370.41 
Japanese yen (old), 416. -goo 374.40 
° “ (new), 420. .goo 378. 
American dollar (standard), 412.5 .goo 371.25 
2 (trade), 420. .goo 378. 
French piastre, 420. .goo 378. 
Hongkong dollar, 416. .goo 374.40 
Mexican dollar, 417.79 + ; 377.17 
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The design of the silver pieces is a beautiful one ; and the 
workmanship is excellent, scarcely inferior to that of our own 
American mints. The dollar—for so the largest piece ought 
probably to be called—bears upon one side a representation 
of a dragon, the traditional symbol of the empire, and around 
it in English the words, “ Kwang-tung Province. 7 Mace and 
2 Candareens.”” Upon the other side are the fourteen Chinese 
characters which may be transliterated Kwang-tung sheng tsao 
Ku ping chi chien urh fen. Kwang Hsii Yuan pao, and the 
Mantchoo equivalents of the last four. The English rendering 
of this would be, “ Made in Kwang-tung province. 7 mace 
and 2 candareens by the treasury scales. Kwang Hsii [the 
reigning emperor] sycee coin.” The smaller pieces differ only 
in the indications of weight. It is worth noting that there 
is on the coins no further indication of value than is involved 
in the statement of the weights. In a country where the 
precious metals go only by weight, this must necessarily be 
so; but it is nevertheless worth noting. The weights of the 
Canton coins have been found, on trial at the Royal Mint at 
London, to be quite correct. The quality appears in most 
cases to run slightly below the legal standard, as follows: 
dollars, .8842; half-dollars, .8482; 20-cents, .8073; 10-cents, 
808; 5-cents, 8111. But in this there is no necessary impli- 
cation of inaccuracy at the mint. The above deficiencies 
from the nominal standard are no greater than may be 
accounted for by the inferiority of sycee to its theoretic purity. 

As might have been foreseen, the strange pieces were not 
readily accepted by the people ;—in fact, they were at first 
received only with the greatest reluctance. But they were 
soon given a limited currency by proclamation of the general 
government; and now by Imperial decree they are made 
legal tender throughout the Empire. And so, through the 
influence of the authorities and by virtue of their own excel- 
lence, they are gradually winning a wider acceptance in 
the seaboard provinces. But in the northern and western 
interior provinces they are still generally refused. Mean- 
time, the coinage of the Canton mint has gone on with 
increasing rapidity ; in 1894 it was $6,000,000 ; and in 1895 it 
had risen to above $7,500,000. 
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So convenient have the Canton coins been found that in 
several other places coinage has begun. Only two or three 
years after the starting of the mint at Canton, another was 
opened in the island of Formosa. At Wuchang, in the prov- 
ince of Hupeh, also there has been established a mint. It is 
manned entirely by Chinese, and makes dollars and frac- 
tional pieces of the same pattern as those minted at Canton. 
The North China Herald of April 17, 1896, contains this 
interesting note on the prospect of still another Chinese 
mint: “ Messrs. Buchheister & Co. have concluded a con- 
tract with H. E. Liu Kun-yi, the Liangkiang Viceroy, for 
the erection of a mint at Nanking, inside the city, for silver 
and copper coinage, capable of turning out one hundred 
thousand silver coins and one million copper cash a day. 
The silver coins will be dollars exactly equivalent to Mexi- 
cans, and fractional currency, and the dollars will not have 
on them the statement that they represent .717 of a tael ; and 
this fact points to the dollar gradually superseding the tael 
as the unit of the Chinese currency. At the present price in 
silver of copper and spelter, one thousand cash of the ordi- 
nary size cost considerably more than one dollar, and the 
size of the new cash will be accordingly reduced. It is 
stipulated that a foreigner assayer is to be permanently 
employed, so that there may be no doubt of the purity of the 
silver coinage. The machinery is to come from the most 
eminent makers of minting machinery in the world, Messrs. 
Heaton, of Birmingham, for whom Messrs. Buchheister & 
Co. are agents.” And the same journal, in its issue of July 
24, 1896, contains the statement that in view of the increas- 
ing use of the new coins, “the Central Government has 
recently been urging all the viceroys and governors to estab- 
lish similar mints in their respective capitals under direction 
of the board of revenue.” 

The paper currency of China is of moderate historical and 
practical interest. The native historians assert that a paper 
currency was issued in the reign of Hoang-li, or Hien-yiien, 
about 2700 B. C.; and several economists have united to 
make famous certain bits of white deer skin which were 
issued by the Han emperor Wu-ti, in the second century 
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B.C. But there is nothing like proof that Hoang-li ever 
really issued paper money. And it is quite beyond doubt 
that the famous pieces of white deer skin which are men. 
tioned by Jevons and others, were not currency at all, but 
only badges, or regalia, which the emperor compelled his 
nobles to purchase at enormous prices on coming up to the 
imperial court. 

It is not until the eighth century that there is proof of 
what may fairly be called paper money. In this period it 
was the custom of the government to issue warrants or cer- 
tificates against the stores of salt, tea, iron, and silk which had 
been produced on the state lands or in the state factories; 
and these warrants, freely received by those to whom the 
government was indebted, were often passed along in 
exchange until at last they came into the hands of one who 
wished to secure the specified products. It is not perfectly 
clear that these warrants were so freely exchangeable as to 
make them truly money, but they soon led to another variety 
of warrant which certainly was a proper currency. In the 
reign of the emperor Hien-tsung, about 750 A. D., the mer- 
chants and others who moved much from province to prov- 
ince, began to bring their bulky cash tog the government 
offices and to take in return certificates of deposit. These 
certificates were so much more convenient than the coins that 
they were widely used and were called “flying money”; 
but, for some unknown reason, they met the disapproval of 
the government, and before very long they were prohibited. 

Again, rather more than two centuries later, under the 
Sung dynasty, a paper currency came permanently into use. 
In the latter half of the tenth century, when the Sung 
emperors were attempting to establish a bimetallism of iron 
and brass, the iron was driven into the western provinces. 
Here, in Sze-chuen, the people found the cash too heavy for 
convenient use. and so, on their own initiative, and without 
formal approval of the state, they began to issue redeemable 
notes, 4iao-tsze, to circulate in the place of the coins. But 
the wealthy persons into whose hands the issuance of notes 
soon fell, went so far that they were unable to redeem; and 
then the State, to end the evil of an inconvertible paper, and, 
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perhaps, also to get the profits, assumed a monopoly of the 
business. 

At first, these notes, although issued in very considerable 
quantities, seem not to have been under one system. But in 
1011 there came a more carefully regulated series. The 
notes were now each for one string of 1000 cash, were 
a legal tender, had a specie reserve of three-sevenths, were 
redeemable not on demand but at the end of every three 
years, and were all to be paid at the end of sixty-five years. 
In 1023 the maximum issue was fixed at 1,256,340 strings. The 
notes were well received, at the triennial dates for redemp- 
tion very few were presented, and these few the government 
promptly re-issued, so that in 1076, when all matured, the 
total amount authorized in 1023 was still outstanding. The 
few which were now offered for redemption, were replaced 
by a new series to run for twenty-five triennial redemption 
periods. 

The maximum limit set in 1023 was for some time faith- 
fully observed ; but in 1094 a temporary issue of 150,000 more 
strings was decreed. The inevitable breach of faith had 
now come; and in the stress of the Tartar wars the govern- 
ment rapidly went on to more and more extravagant issues. 
By 1107, in the midst of the entanglements with the Khitan 
and Neu-che Tartars, the outstanding notes had risen to 
twenty times the original issue. 

Such enormous issues, of course, led to great depreciation : 
and the people, who before had cared nothing for redemp- 
tion, now clamored for cash. But the government had long 
ago devoted the reserves to the urgent needs of the army ; 
and so redemption was out of the question. Accordingly, 
a new series of bills called credit notes, ¢sten-yin, was put out 
in exchange for the former issues at the rate of one of the 
new for four of the old. The credit notes were to run 43 
years, and were to be redeemable at the end of each year. 
The government agreed to receive them at par; and it was 
further sought to give some currency to them by the require- 
ment that in all payments to the amount of 10,000 cash or 
more, half must be paid in paper. The emperor also urged 


upon his officials that it was their duty to use their private 
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hoards of cash in buying up the notes. But, since the 
promise of redemption was not kept, and since issue followed 
issue, all this was of no avail. The notes fell in value to 10 
cash, or I per cent. of par. 

In 1131 another new series of “ frontier bills,” hoez-tsze, was 
issued to meet the expenditures for fortifications on the 
western border. In 1159 there came a special issue of these 
in higher denominations, from 10 to 100 strings, and after- 
ward another series in denominations as low as 200 cash. In 
1166 the depreciation of the frontier bills was so great that 
the government took vigorous action, devoting 1,000,000 
ounces of silver to the cancellation of paper. But at the 
same time it also resorted to a more questionable expedient, 
a new series for the redemption of the old; and almost imme- 
diately thereafter it turned again to itsformer course. Issue 
followed issue, and the terms of redemption were not kept. 
In 1193 a maximum of 30,000,000 strings was set ior the fron- 
tier bills; but by the first year of the next century they had 
become nearly valueless. 

In the western provinces there were distinct local issues, 
and there, too, much the same course was run; but, as the 
war expenditures of the government were greater there, the 
issues also went to even greater extremes. In the province 
of Sze-chuen in 1162, bills were out to the amount of above 
41,000,000 strings, while the circulating cash was reduced to 
700,000 strings. By this time the people had lost all faith in 
the government’s promises ; and industry was brought nearly 
to a standstill. Accordingly, the treasury bestirred itself 
with considerable energy, and after calling in above 29,000,000 
strings, succeeded in raising somewhat the credit of the 
remaining notes. 

In 1163, when the frontier bills were pretty thoroughly 
discredited, an attempt was made to exclude them from the 
provinces of the Southeast by the futile device of a special 
and better local series for those districts. But there, too, we 
read the same familiar story of rapid inflation and rapid 
depreciation. 

In all this there is nothing which students of monetary 
history have not often read of other lands. The most care- 
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fully guarded emission of government paper prepares both 
government and people for less innocent emissions ; and then 
the now familiar path is taken. Inflation, debasement, and 
bankruptcy follow. And China’s course is of no especial 
interest, unless it be because she was-the first to take it. 
There are the same innocent beginnings, the same deferred, 
and then openly violated promises of redemption, the same 
successive issues of new tenor bills, the same requirement 
that certain taxes must be paid in coin, the same arbitrary 
attempts to fix prices by legislation, the same disappearance 
of specie, the same collapses of the paper currency, and the 
same stagnation of industry. China was, indeed, rather more 
severely punished for her folly than most nations have been; 
for the industrial and financial demoralization of her people 
no doubt hastened her subjugation at the hands of the north- 
ern Tartars. 

But the Mongol conquerors did not learn wisdom from the 
experience of the Sungs; for they, too, made frequent use of 
paper currency. It was the paper money of the Mongols 
that aroused the admiration of the Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
and of Marco Polo, the Venetian, when those gentlemen 
came into Asia in the 14th century. But the prosperity 
which Polo thought that he saw resulting from the great 
Khan’s policy, was not lasting ; it soon changed to desolation. 

In 1368 the Mings drove the Mongols from the throne. 
But the first monarch of the new dynasty was scarcely seated 
when he began to lead China for still another time through 
the same weary course. The Mings issued bills as low as 
100 cash, they forbade the use of metal money, or any traffic 
in silver or gold, and they forced the acceptance of their 
paper under penalty of death. But not even their authority 
could set aside economic laws; their paper sank to 3 per 
cent. of its par value by the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and after that gradually disappeared altogether. 

After this final collapse and disappearance of the paper 
currency of the Mings, China seems to have been free from 
government notes for nearly four hundred years. But at 
about the middle of the present century, at the time when 
the great Taiping rebellion put the Peking government in 
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such desperate straits, another faint-hearted attempt was 
made to circulate bills, They were issued in terms both of 
silver and of cash, and in denominations as low as sixty cash ; 
but they sank rapidly in value, to 5 per cent. of par and lower, 
and were then withdrawn. So that now again China stands 
among the nations which have no government bills in their 
currency. But Li Hung Chang and the present emperor’s 
father, who were so largely instrumental in securing the 
innovation of a government mint for the coinage of silver, 
have strongly urged the propriety of a series of state notes. 
At the present time, then, the paper currency consists of 
bank notes alone; but of these there are very many kinds. 
and, since there is only the very slightest governmental con- 
trol of the banks, and even that is a matter for the provinces 
rather than the empire, it is extremely difficult to describe 
the bank currency with accuracy. Easiest to describe are 
the foreign banks. These are chartered in foreign countries, 
and they are conducted by foreigners, on foreign capital, and 
in accordance with the familiar western principles. English, 
French, German, and Russian capital is represented; but the 
notes are usually, if not always, expressed in terms of dollars. 
The most important of these foreign banks is the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, a British institution with 
a paid up capital of $10,000,000 and a circulation of $9,500,000. 
Its notes are generally current in all the treaty ports. 
Among the Chinese themselves, banking is extremely free. 
No incorporation is necessary ; nor is there any strict state 
control, or any requirement as to capital and reserves. Any- 
body may issue circulating notes; and the right is exercised 
not only by the institutions which do a general banking busi- 
ness of loan and deposit, but also by many of the chief mer- 
chants, and even by the petty shop-keepers. In form and 
execution the notes vary greatly. The ¢eon or cash notes 
which are issued by some of the smaller shops, are bamboo 
slips with the mark or “chop” of the issuer branded into 
them. The bankers who are somewhat more pretentious, 
print their notes on paper and from carefully prepared 
wooden blocks; while the strongest and wealthiest of them 
all use engraved brass plates. The notes are frequently 
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printed and written in inks of several colors, and are striking 
and not unhandsome pieces of work. One of the precautions 
against counterfeiting is extremely simple, yet it is said to be 
quite effectual. The notes are printed with a broad blank 
margin on the right; and in this space are then written 
words, or even sentences. Just before the notes are to be 
put in circulation, this margin is cut down through the 
middle so as to leave one-half on the note and the other half 
in the hands of the bank asa kind of stub. The notes run 
in terms of cash, dollars, or taels of silver, and are of many 
denominations, Cash notes range from 100, and perhaps 
even less, to several hundred thousand; and the dollar and 
tael notes run as high as several thousands,—at Foochow in 
the first half of the century as high as 30,000 taels. The 
notes are payable on demand; and, in case payment is refused, 
the bearer has, in law, the right to seize and carry off any 
visible property of the bank. This right is, apparently, not 
often exercised; but it has been at times. Indeed it is said 
that under protection of this law, banks were sometimes 
looted—stripped of everything that could be wrenched loose 
and carried away. The robbers used to conspire and rush 
in upon the banks with so many notes that they could not by 
any possibility all be cashed, and then, when payment was not 
made, they and the rabble which followed them would 
begin their work. 

But now, notwithstanding the absence of supervision, the 
banks as a rule are honestly and skillfully managed; and the 
notes are usually convertible at the wish of the holder. 
Occasionally, it is true, some small concern will carry its 
issues beyond the point of safety, and losses willensue. But 
the larger institutions are scrupulously honest, and enjoy 
high repute, so that their bills are freely received in all the 
surrounding region. Ti:e banks, naturally, are situated in the 
towns: and, since their reputations do not extend into the 
country districts, their notes also are not seenthere. But in 
the cities, especially the cities which are open to foreign 
trade, native bank bills are an important medium of exchange. 


WILLARD FISHER. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 




















THE DAY LABOR AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS 
ON MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


EGINNING with the industrial depression of 1893 the 

question of immediate relief for the unemployed, especi- 
ally in winter, has been forced upon the various local govern- 
ments of Europe, Australia and America. More than here- 
tofore the attempt has been made to forestall the degrading 
effects of charity without work. This has been done through 
various measures which have usually taken the character of 
a work test, such as the stone pile, designed not to give the 
unemployed an opportunity to return useful services to 
society, but to uncover their motives and soto determine 
whether they are parasites or honestly unemployed. In a 
few cases, however, cities have undertaken improvements 
which were needed, or they have made an effort to restrict 
municipal work in summer and to expand it in winter so as 
to supplement the irregularity of private employment. In 
either case, whether the city provides useless or useful work, 
it abandons the method of letting the work to contractors 
and, instead, employs the laborers directly under the manage- 
ment, in the former case, of the Overseer of the Poor, in the 
latter of the Department of Public Works. If under the 
control of the overseer, the laborers are advertised as paupers. 
If under the Department of Public Works, much broader 
questions are involved than the temporary relief of indi- 
gence, namely the efficiency of municipal enterprise, the 
corruption of politics and the social functions of the munici- 
pality. Faced thus by the labor situation, the problem of 
municipal government becomes a critical one. A languid 
and corrupt government may be passable from the business 
standpoint, but not in the presence of hunger. Stimulated, 
therefore, by the problem of labor, we awake to the problem 
of city government. The two problems meet first at the 
point where the city creates a demand for public works. 
Here the practical question is, whether the direct employ- 
ment of labor by the city, known as the Day Labor System, 
is preferable for the city and for the laborers, to the contract 
system. 
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The most valuable and extensive inquiry on this sub- 
ject yet made in the United States is found in the report 
published in March, 1895 by the Massachusetts Board to 
Investigate the Subject of the Unemployed, presided over by 
Professor Dewey. The Royal Commission on Labor in 
1893 gave some attention to the subject. The November 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor contains a careful 
inquiry made in the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston regarding wages, and the eighth volume 
ot Booth’s Life and Labor of the People has a chapter on the 
Civil and Municipal Service. 

The London County Council, animated by what is known 
as the “ Fair wages movement,” established in 1891 a fixed 
minimum of wages to be paid by contractors and by its own 
departments. It then proceeded in 1893 to organize a 
“Works Committee,” which has gradually and entirely sup- 
planted thecontractor. The committee, through its own staff 
of employees, constructs sewers, paves and repairs the streets, 
builds embankments, tunnels, stables, workingmen’s dwellings, 
and has completed in 1896 a municipal workshop at a cost of 
£100,000 with a complete steam equipment for all kinds of 
work. Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow 
have adopted the same policy, though not so definitely 
influenced by the labor movement. 

In the United States the practice is extensive of employing 
day labor in street cleaning and garbage disposal. But 
permanent construction is usually done by contract. The 
city of Denver, however, in the winter of 1894-95, in order to 
furnish work for the unemployed, constructed a large sewer 
at an expense of $165,000. City engineers in several other 
places, especially Wilmington, Woburn and Toronto, have 
experimented with the direct employment of labor on 
paving and sewer work and have made careful comparisons. 

In considering the claims of the day labor and the contract 
systems there are two interests to be estimated, that of the 
city and that of the workmen. On the side of the city the 
question turns on the comparative quality and cost of the 
work and the effect on politics. 

1. Quality. The almost universal testimony, gathered 
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from different sources, of those entitled to speak, is that, 
whatever may be said of the cost and of politics, the quality 
of work done by the municipality on the day labor plan is 
better than when done by contract. The Masschusetts 
report asserts that there is “a general agreement’ among 
city engineers and superintendents of public works ina large 
number of American cities “that the city work is better or 
at least as good as that done by contract.’ This is true even 
where scandalous political influence has inflated the cost 
beyond endurance, as in Baltimore, where sewers built by 
day labor, when examined by the expert engineer Rudolf 
Hering, employed by the Tax-payer’s Association, were 
reported by him to be the best of any he had seen anywhere 
inthecountry.? At the same time a large number of answers 
indicate that partisan politics affects the quality of city work 
injuriously. But these answers are fairly offset by those 
which show that the city inspectors on contract work are 
also the agents of the spoils system, and their connivance 
with contractors is the source of much inferior work foisted 
upon American cities. 

In harmony with the evidence, the presumption is also in 
favor of city work, for the city officials, having entire 
responsibility, are spurred to increased efficiency. The fore- 
men and the workingmen themselves become inspectors on 
behalf of the city, instead of conniving with their employers 
to defraud the city. Says the engineer on the Denver sewer, 
‘“The mechanics employed soon learn that quality and not 
quantity is the criterion of a good workman, and that no 
poor material can go into the work. The result is that each 
mortar-mixer and each brick-layer is an inspector, and poor 
material is instantly detected and thrown out.” The Denver 
engineer also says that this method is preferable in building 
large main sewers where “ the construction is expensive and 
intended to be permanent. When the work is completed it 
is mainly hidden from view and frequently the work of one 
hour is covered up or obscured by the work of the next 
hour.” It was this very matter of quality which led Liver- 


' Massachusetts Report on the Unemployed: Public Works, p. 82. 
* Mass. Rept., p. 82. 
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pool to abandon the contractor.’ “They had such a cruel 
experience,” says the town clerk, “in doing the work of 
sewering by contractors, that they have given itup. When- 
ever the inspector came around, or the clerk of the works, 
to watch the contractors, they found the two rings of brick 
work going on very well; as soon as the inspector went away, 
the second ring of brick work was left out, and the sewer got 
weak; you could trace the visits of the inspectors by the 
double rings which were found here and there at intervals 
when the sewers were uncovered subsequently for repairs.”’ 

2. Cost. There are three factors which may enter to make 
the cost of direct city work higher than that of contract work 
—namely, fancy wages, poor relief and politics. In Massa- 
chusetts the legal rate for unskilled labor on public works is 
$2.00 per day of nine hours, whereas contractors employ the 
same labor for go cents to $1.25 per day, of tenhours.* Con- 
sequently, in that State public authorities are at a heavy dis- 
advantage. Butthe Massachusetts ratios are unusual. Else- 
where legal wages are not more than 25 to 50 per cent. above 
contractors’ wages. 

In England public works have sometimes been constructed 
by aged and incompetent paupers taken from the almshouses. 
In Massachusetts and New York the civil service law gives 
preference to veterans of the late war. While the state 
should provide for its poor and its patriots, it should do so 
openly, and not use them to jeopardize the efficiency of the 
civil service. The day labor system must be judged on its 
merits, and not be loaded with paupers and pensioners. Its 
success depends on the power to discharge employees for 
inefficiency. 

All comparisons, too, must be based on at least a moder- 
ate suppression of spoils politics. Here it may be said 
that if we select only those cases of city work where 
politics are excluded, we should also select only contract work 
where politics are absent from the awarding of contracts and 
the appointment of inspectors. This is indeed true, and we 
can approximate to it by comparing the two systems when 
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1 Sidney Webb—Contemporary Review, January, 1895. 
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carried on together in the same city under the same general 
conditions. But it must be remembered that the contract 
system is intrinsically more open to sinister dealings than the 
public system. This is true in both letting and executing 
the contracts. In the first place, as stated by Sir T. H. 
Farrer, member of the London County Council, who, how- 
ever, favors the contract system, “ A private person can act 
upon what he knows about the contractor; he can go and 
make arrangements, where a public department, or a public 
body like the council, is open to be criticised and suspected 
if it makes arrangements of that sort; and therefore a public 
body is always at a disadvantage.” In the second place, the 
inspectors who represent the public are placed in contact 
with those whose every interest it is to tempt them to become 
negligent if not false to their trust, and who have perhaps 
already through political influence controlled the appoint- 
ment of the very men who are to inspect their work. 

Excluding, then, the three burdens of philanthropy, exces- 
sive wages and politics, there is almost universal agreement 
that city work is done at a smaller cost than contract work. 

First, the cost of inspection ranges from one per cent. of 
the total cost in pavement contracts to Io per cent. in deep 
sewer construction, the average being about 5 per cent. for 
sewers. It is pointed out in the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor from the experience of street cleaning in Baltimore 
(p. 725), that “ the cost of supervision and inspection increases 
as the contract price decreases, until sometimes it costs 
almost as much to make the contractor do his work as it 
would to do it.” This is owing to the inefficient labor 
employed on low-priced contracts. 

The inspector must be a man of the same ability as the 
foreman. In direct employment, however, not only the fore- 
man takes the place of the inspector, but the laborers them- 
selves become inspectors, and the inspection is better done. 

The profits of contractors and sub-contractors are largely 
saved. The Department of Public Works, and the city 
engineer being already constituted, do not involve increased 
expense where the city does its work. There may bea slight 


' Testimony before Royal Commission on Labor. 
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increase in clerical work, but this is hardly noticeable. In 
the words of the engineer, Mr. Hering, ‘there can be no 
question that if the same ability to conduct work prevails in 
the city department, and the same freedom of action exists in 
the employment of labor and purchase of materials, then day 
labor will be cheaper than contract work by the amount of 
money the contractor is supposed to earn over and above his 
expenses, and for his time in supervising the construction.” 
The saving is especially large where the work is uncertain 
in character. In such cases, “ contractors bid high in order 
to cover contingencies which may arise, and day labor is 
therefore found profitable, because then only work which 
will be required is paid for.”’ 

Apart from saving the legitimate profits of contractors, the 
city is able to overcome the combinations and exorbitant de- 
mands which they frequently maintain, provided it is ina 
position to do the work itself. The city surveyor of Mon- 
treal stated that “the contractors combined and ran sewer 
work up to $15.00 per linear yard fora 3’ x 2’ brick sewer. I 
instituted day work, and brought prices down to $6.00 per 
linear yard. Paving hard rock and concrete went up to $4.25 
per square yard; did day work for one year, and brought 
prices down to $2.80 per square yard.’” 

The Mayor of Buffalo complains’ that the city pays $3.00 
per square yard for asphalt paving while street railway com- 
panies are offered the same thing for $2.40 per square yard.” 
It was revelations of this kind that finally defeated the con- 
tract system in the London County Council. 

The matter of extras and of costs of litigation is always a 
probability in private contracts. Seldom is a large work 
completed without a heavy bill for extras, followed often by 
trials, appeals, and usually a compromise payment on the 
part of the city to save at least the expenses of further litiga- 
tion. 

Finally, it follows from the superior quality of public work 
that in the item of repairs and replacement a decided saving 
is made. In comparing the financial results of the methods 


1 Rudolph Hering in Mass. Report, pp. 47, 48. * Mass. Rept., p. 47. 
5 Message, January, 1896. 
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of work, it should be considered that the figures of costs do 
not show all the superiority of the public work. They do 
not include on the one side the added expense for extras, 
costs of litigation and repairs. Also, whenever there is 
exceedingly difficult and uncertain work, the day labor plan 
is used, while the easier work is let to contractors. On the 
other side, it may be allowed that city engineers, upon whom 
we must depend for figures, would take pride in a favorable 
showing for work executed under their directions. With 
these qualifications in mind, 1 give herewith exhibits from 
various cities. 

The Works Department of the London County Council was 
organized in November, 1893. According to the report of the 
Council’s Controller, (Annual Report London County Coun- 
cil, March, 1896, p. 129), the department had completed and 
certified to March 31, 1896, 108 works which the architect or 
engineer of the council had estimated to cost £383,538 15s. 
7d., at an actual cost of £378,533, 3s. 8d., being a net profit of 
£5005. 11s. 11d. This cost included interest, sinking fund, 
depreciation, renewals and maintenance expenses. On job- 
bing works the net profit similarly calculated was £1140. 3s. 
2d. (Annual Report, p. 130). ‘The Works Committee 
stands to the other committees of the Council exactly in the 
same relation as if it were an independent contractor. When 
a committee has any work to execute, the council’s architect 
and engineer prepare the plans and submit an estimate, with- 
out any reference tothe Works Department.” Consequently 
the above showing of four years’ work is as fair as it can be 
made. The saving is very small, only 1.4 per cent. on the 
total estimates; but considering the difficulty of setting up a 
new plant and creating a new organization, and the opposi- 
tion of contractors, it gives evidence on a large scale in all 
kinds of construction that city work in London compares 
favorably in the matter of cost with contract work. On 
some works there was a gain, on others a loss, but the net 
result is as given. The heaviest losses were in the construc- 
tion of workingmen’s dwellings, which in 1895 exceeded the 
estimate 29 per cent., and in 1896 7 percent. The gains were 
in paving, sewerage and parks, which in 1895 cost 20 per 
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cent. less than the estimates, and in 1896 about the same. 
(See Annual Report London County Council, March, 1896, 
p- 128.)' 

American cities have not ventured on the construction of 
buildings, nor have they established municipal workshops, 
except in Worcester, Mass. They have generally limited 
their experiments with day labor to sewerage, water works 
and paving. During three months of 1896 the engineer of 
the Syracuse Water Board laid 6,5, miles of pipe at a cost 
of $12,523.88. The same kind of work at the lowest contract 
prices of the four years preceding cost, including inspection, 
$14,534.13. The saving of $2,010.25 was 14.6 per cent. of the 
lowest contract cost and considerably more when compared 
with the average contract costs. The wear and tear of tools 
is estimated at 1.6 per cent. of the total cost, and increased 
office expenses at less than ¥% per cent., making about 2 per 
cent. for these items. The work was scattered in outlying 
parts of the city, whereas the contractors had laid large 
blocks in compact sections, the sections having been let 
separately. 

The Delgany sewer in Denver was constructed in the win- 
ter of 1894-95 at a total cost of $165,540.11. Ina paper read 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, July, 1896, 
and published in the transactions of that society, the engi- 
neer, Mr. W. W. Follett, gave a detailed account of this sewer 
and its cost. It was divided into to sections, one of which, 
94 inches in diameter, 2,393.7 feet long, costing $49,251, 
furnished a basis for comparison with a 92-inch sewer 1,400 
feet long with the same cross section built by contract two 
years prior. Mr. Follett states’ that he “ made a very careful 
and elaborate analysis of the cost to the city of the two 
pieces of work, and he found that when due allowance was 
made for the difference in cost of labor and material, section 
I would have cost the city some $26.50 per foot, including 

1 Since the publication of this report the controller has discovered a practice 
on the part of the manager, of “equalizing” profits by fictitious transfers from 
one job to another. The total results are not affected, but the comparative 
showing on the several jobs may be changed. The manager and five subordi- 
nates were summarily discharged, and a committee has been appointed to inves- 
tigate their methods. 

2p. 123-4. 
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| supervision and inspection, if it had been let by contract on the 

basis of the contract prices in force above T wenty-sixth street, 

‘j as against its actual cost of $20.19. This indicates a saving 

/ ‘i of about 25% resulting from the day labor plan. In the case 
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under consideration the contractor has pending in the courts 

aclaim against the city, a quite frequent aftermath of con- 

1h tract work, a portion of which he will eventually collect, and 

a this will add materially, probably $2 or more to the cost per 
foot of the contract work.” 
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| As to the quality of work on the Delgany sewer, another 
ue engineer, Mr. Alexander Rosewater, who had reported upon 
it the original project, and had visited the work twice during 


its construction, asserts’ that “it is one of the best pieces of 
| mechanical construction he ever saw.” 
The City of Woburn, Mass., in 1895, constructed 6 miles of 


¥ i! sewer by contract and 4 miles by the day. The superin- 
| 4 {| tendent kept careful accounts as the work progressed, and in 

4 his report has tabulated comparisons with the average con- 
i) tract prices in minute detail.” “ Laborers on the day work 
AF , were paid at the rate of $1.75 for a day of nine hours. The 


tg contractors are understood to have paid $1.50 for ten hours, 
Placing both rates on a ten-hour basis, the cost to the city for 
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ale its labor was $1.944 per day to $1.50 paid by the contractors, 
. if a difference of 29.6 per cent. against the city.”* The cost of 
4 labor was $22,706.45, being 64.6% of the total cost of $35,146.22. 


As material and expenses of engineering, inspection, etc., are 
estimated the same for both methods of work, the city was 
therefore at a disadvantage of Ig per cent. on the total expense. 
The actual excess in cost of day work was 4.25 per cent., as 
shown by the table below. 
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Day AND CONTRACT WorK, WoBuRN, MASS., INCLUDING MATERIALS, LABOR, 
ENGINEERING, INSPECTION, OFFICE AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, 
(Report, p. 47.) 
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1 Transactions p. 119. 
* Annual Report of the Sewerage Commission of the City of Woburn for 
the year 1895. 3p. 46. 
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The city engineer of Toronto in 1891 did a large amount 
of paving, regarding which he says (in Annual Report, p. 
70): “ In almost all the day labor works completed this year 
a comparison of their cost with the prices tendered show a 
saving of 15 to 20 per cent. as compared with contractors’ 
prices. That work can be done by the city much cheaper 
than it can be done by the contractors has been amply 
demonstrated by the work undertaken and completed during 
the past two years.” Following is a comparison for one of 
several streets made by the engineer. (p. 59, 60.) King 
Street, paving 3,000 feet, estimated cost $53,864, actual cost 


$49,867.73. 


Contract. Day labor. 
Tamarac on concrete $3.00 per sq. yd. $2.45 3% sq. yd. 
Stone Kerbing, 6 in. straight 1.25 linear ft. 1.04 % lin. ft. 
Stone Kerbing, circular 1.50 linear ft. 1.04 ¥% lin. ft. 
Concrete 5.00 cu. yd. 4.83 cu. yd. 
Stone setts On concrete 4.12 % sq. yd. 3.33 % sq. yd. 


The superintendent of streets of Boston reports that street 
sprinkling in the Back Bay and South End, which cost in 
1894 by contract $11,824.52, was done in 1895 by day labor 
for $7,530, being a saving of 36.4 per cent.’ 

Careful comparisons have been made during the years 
1892 to 1895 by the superintendent of streets and sewers in 
Wilmington, Del., showing that in the construction of sewers 
and appurtenances work is done by day force, including 
administration expenses, at 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. less 
than by contract. The year 1895 was ‘“‘a particularly good 
test year, the contract work amounting to $48,422 and the 
day labor work to $28,208 and precisely the same class 
of work.” (Private letter from Mr. T. Chalkley Hatton, 
engineer.) On this amount of work the saving was slightly 
over 30 per cent. The following exhibit is drawn from the 
annual reports of the engineer: 


1 Bulletin of the Dept. of Labor, Nov., 1896. 
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SEWER CONSTRUCTION, ETC., WILMINGTON, DEL., 1892-1895. 
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From these typical cases it may be concluded that, apart 
from politics, poor relief and fancy wages, apart from extras, 
litigations and repairs, but including depreciation and added 
office expenses, the municipality can do all its work connected 
with streets, such as paving, sweeping, sprinkling, trenching, 
sewering and laying water pipe, at a cost by day labor of 5 
to 30 per cent. less than by contract ; and that allowing for 
extras, litigation and repairs, the saving is considerably 
greater. 

As regards the rates of wages and cost of labor, we have to 
consider the variation in efficiency compared with that in 
wages. The net costof the product varies inversely as effici- 
ency, and directly as the rate of wages. Efficiency in turn 
bears a certain relation to the rate of wages and the hours of 
labor. There is a minimum rate and a maximum rate of 
wages, and a maximum and minimum number of hours, below 
and above which the efficiency of labor diminishes relatively 
to wages and hours, and, therefore, the cost of labor increases. 
Between these points there is a stage of maximum efficiency 
relative to the hour’s unit of wages, where wages and hours 


are such that a good quality of laborers is commanded, who 
29 
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work with a steady energy, and where, therefore, the cost of 
labor reaches its minimum. In Syracuse, the water works 
engineer finds that $1.50 per day of ten hours secures cheaper 
labor, when measured by efficiency, than contractors are able 
to secure at $1.00 and $1.10a day. In Wilmington the city 
pays $1.50, contractors $1.25; in Denver, the city $1.75 for 
eight hours, contractors $1.75 for ten hours. In this class of 
labor, city wages per hour range higher than contractors’ 
wages from 20 per cent. in Wilmington, 28 per cent. in Den- 
ver, 36 per cent. in Syracuse, to 40 per cent. in Boston, and 
55 per cent. in New York.’ 

On the other hand, it appears from the testimony of experts 
before the Massachusetts board, that in that State a rate of 
$2.00 for nine hours costs the city more than when done by 
contractors who get their labor at $1.00 for ten hours. Our 
minimum and maximum points of equal cost would, therefore, 
in eastern cities, be about $1.00 for ten hours, and $2.00 for 
eight or nine hours, while the maximum results in quality 
and quantity of work froma given outlay for wages would 
be found at $1.40 to $1 60 for eight or nine hours per day. 

Contractors endeavor to compensate for their inferior 
labor by high-priced foremen. While laborers receive 30 to 
60 per cent. more in city employment, foremen over day 
laborers receive 6 per cent. less in Baltimore, 3% per cent. 
less in Boston, 18 per cent. less in Denver. In New York, 
however, where laborers get 55 per cent. more, the foremen 
get 17 per cent. more; and in Philadelphia 14 percent. more. 
To foremen over skilled laborers the cities pay from 3 per 
cent. less to 29 per cent. more than contractors. Skilled 
labor itself varies but slightly, and the wages are not increased 
except where the unions are weak. Bricklayers get from 2 
per cent. in New York to 15 per cent. in Baltimore more in 
city employment, but 45 percent. less in Denver, as compared 
with wages of two years preceding. During the depression, 
however, when this sewer was constructed, wages were 50 
to 60 per cent. above contractors’ wages. Carpenters get 
from 8 per cent. more in New York to 25 per cent. more in 

1 Estimate based on Bulletin of Department of Labor for Boston and New 
York. 
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Baltimore. Apparently the effect of municipal employment 
is more nearly to equalize the earnings of all laborers by 
raising the lowest and depressing the highest. At the same 
time the city actually pays two to two and a half times as 
much for skilled as for unskilled labor. 

These facts largely explain the disproportion shown above 
between the saving of 25 per cent. by day labor on the Den- 
ver sewer and the excess of 4.25 per cent. on the Woburn 
sewers. The Denver sewer was brick construction, and un- 
skilled labor constituted but 17.7 per cent. of the total 
expense. (Total cost, section I, $49,251, unskilled labor, 
$9,788.55.) Consequently an increase of 28 per cent. in the 
day wages of that class of workmen represented an increase of 
only 4 per cent. in the cost of the entire undertaking. But 
the Woburn sewers were pipe, and the unskilled labor was 
65 per cent. of the total cost, so that an increase of 30 per 
cent. in wages stood for an increase of Ig per cent. in the total 
expense. In comparing the cost of contract and day work, 
the character of the construction and the relative employ- 
ment of skilled and unskilled laborers must always be care- 
fully considered. 

Connected with the increased efficiency of labor is the 
preference for home labor. Nothing could be more incon- 
sistent or ultimately more expensive to a city when its own 
citizens are out of work, and compelled to be supported from 
public funds, for the city to permit contractors to import 
laborers from outside. In addition to supporting its own 
citizens without work, its merchants lose the home market 
for their goods, and it is compelled to support many of the 
imported laborers after the private contracts are finished, 
Reports from Brockton and Woburn show that as high as go 
per cent. of the money paid to contractors has gone out of 
the city, while the money expended on day work has practi- 
cally all passed into home circulation. It appears that con- 
tractors are accustomed to raise their bids materially when 
restricted to home labor. Measured by their methods of 
work, the labor of residents is doubtless more expensive than 
that of the imported gangs of Italians, and for this reason 
cities cannot successfully stipulate the rates of wages to be 
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paid by contractors. But where the city does its own work 
the higher wages of home labor are more than compensated 
by the savings already mentioned, also by the greater effi- 
ciency of the laborers, by the lessening of the demands for 
charity, and by the expenditure of wages at home. It is 
these broader considerations, more than that of cheaper 
construction, that have led American cities to adopt public 
employment. 

More important to the workingmen than high wages is 
regularity of employment. Workmen on the Philadelphia 
gas works, when given their choice of the maximum union 
rate of $4.05 on condition that they take work when they 
could get it, or three dollars per day and steady employ- 
ment, chose the latter." That is to say, uncertainty of em- 
ployment discounts wages 25 per cent. The London County 
Council “arranges its work so as to dove-tail in with the 
experienced irregularity of private employment.”* On 
November 1, 1895 it employed 1634 men. By the middle of 
January, 1896, the number was increased to 1979, and the last 
of January to 2128.° In Denver the sewer construction was 
undertaken principally to furnish work for the unemployed 
in winter. 

But this practice is unusual in America. The severity of 
the climate checks winter work. Cities employ in the months 
of December, January, February and March not more than 
one-third or one-half the number employed in spring and 
summer. If, however, our cities were animated by the spirit 
of the London County Council, they would doubtless find 
ways to shift much of their work into the winter, especially 
deep sewer construction and highway improvement. The 
cost might be increased somewhat, but it would take the 
place of charity, and, coming at that time of non-employ- 
ment, wages might be made relatively low, for they would 
go 25 per cent. further towards maintaining the workman's 
permanent standard of living. 


1 Bulletin of Department of Labor, November, 1896, p. 724. 
*Testimony of Sidney Webb before Royal Commission, 4393. 


* Minutes of Proceedings. 
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This leads us to inquire into the relations and duties of 
cities to resident wage-earners. They are in the first place 
tax-payers. It is a mere accident in this country that federal 
taxes are laid on consumption and not on property. By 
relieving property from federal taxes, justice gives the 
laborers a claim on the expenditure of local taxes. They 
make up, secondly, three-fourths of the voters. Municipal 
corruption is owing largely to the alienation of these voters, 
who through the contract system and the consequent neglect 
of their interests, come to look upon their aldermen and ward 
politicians as the good-hearted spoilers of the property 
owners for the gain of the poor. It would seem, then, that 
the city should aim to secure for its citizens fair and reason- 
able wages. Public opinion, which determines such wages, 
would probably at the present time designate the following 
as fair: 8 hours per day; the union rate for skilled labor; a 
minimum of $1.50 for unskilled labor, with perhaps higher 
grades for efhciency. Though the city employs but a small 
fraction of all its residents, yet economists know the cumu- 
lative weight of the marginal laborers in fixing the wages 
of all, especially if the city endeavors to employ these 
laborers in time of slack private employment. 

With such a policy in vogue the cost of public works is 
about the same as, or slightly less than, with the present 
contract system. This does not mean that laborers alone are 
the gainers. Property owners as tax-payers gain in the 
decrease of litigation and in the superior quality of public 
work, by which future expenses for repairs are lessened. 
They are in the position of investors in public funds, and 
whatever lessens the prospective charges on those funds 
increases proportionately the capitalization of their property. 
They get a permanent advantage for the future through the 
possession of property. But the laborers, whose only capital 
is their daily labor, which perishes with the day, must get 
their share of municipal reform in the increase and regularity 
of their daily wages. The former gain through improved 
quality and the future diminished charges on public property; 
the latter gain by absorbing the difference between the con- 
tract and the day-labor cost of producing this property. 
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We should also note the effect of day labor upon the char- 
acter of the workmen. In municipal employment, where 
profits are not immediately concerned, but permanency and 
good quality of work, the higher standards of workmanship 
produce a greater pride and interest on the part of laborers 
in the work they are doing. The reaction upon their own 
character of this high-grade work and the honorable treat- 
ment they receive, shows itself in their improved honesty 
and dignity. Wages are fixed by a fair standard, and those 
not coming up to the standard are dropped, instead of wages 
being fixed by the necessities of the more shiftless, dependent 
and ignorant class of laborers. Honest work makes honest 
men, just as honest men make honest work. 

Lastly the Civil Service administration of the Day Labor 
system is a matter of prime importance. In all the experi- 
ments cited above this was especially attended to. With the 
Denver sewer “the marked feature in the management was 
the absence of incompetent mechanics and shiftless work- 
men, which was due to the fact that the Board, in its desire 
to demonstrate the practicability of doing work better and 
cheaper by day labor than by contract, placed the construc- 
tion in the hands of engineer experts with exclusive author- 
ity to employ and discharge men, and this authority was 
rigidly exercised.” ' 

The same was true at Woburn. Inspectors, foremen and 
sub-foremen were appointed under the Massachusetts Civil 
Service law. After an examination by the State Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners, a system of registration was 
also instituted for day laborers. The name of each appli- 
cant was recorded, whether a voter or not, number of 
dependents, age, last employment, and character of work 
wanted. Says Mr. Frank B. French, the superintendent, in 
a private letter, “It is only fair to say that the work was 
done under conditions which very seldom obtain, that is, in 
the entire absence of political influence. It was entirely un- 
hampered even by the Commissioners, being obliged to retain 
no man, beyond a fair trial, whose work was not entirely satis- 






























‘Andrew Rosewater, C.E., Transactions Amer. Soc. Civil Engineers, 1896, 
Pp. 119. 
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factory tome. In this way I was able to organize an excel- 
lent working force.” Similar statements are received from 
Wilmington and Toronto. 

Civil Service Reform is a necessary accompaniment, not 
only of this, but also of every other municipal reform. 
Without it no one but professional politicians can seriously 
advocate the day labor system. 

J. R. COMMONS. 


Syracuse University. 














NOTES. 


Francis Amasa Walker. Suddenly before dawn on the sth 
of January, 1897, Gen. Francis A. Walker was attacked by a 
stroke of apoplexy, and, without regaining consciousness, passed 
away. His life, though comparatively short, had been singularly 
full. At the age of 20 he graduated from Amherst College in the 
class of 1860. The following year he spent as a law student in 
the office of Devens & Hoar, at Worcester, Mass. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he followed Gen. Devens into the army, 
enlisting in the 15th Massachusetts and going to the field as its 
Sergeant-Major. Distinguished service was rewarded by rapid 
promotion. He was wounded at Chancellorsville, and left the 
army in 1865 with the brevet ranks of Colonel and Brigadier 
General. 

From 1865 to 1869 he was instructor in Latin and Greek at 
Williston Seminary at East Hampton, and in 1869 became one of 
the editors of the Springfield Republican. In the same year he was 
appointed to take charge of the bureau.of statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department in Washington, and in 1870, at the age of 30, he 
was made superintendent of the 9th Census. Before this great 
statistical work was completed he was appointed Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and in 1872 accepted the chair of Political Econo- 
my and History in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
if He now entered upon the double career of educator and econo- 
4 mist, to which his previous activities, successful and varied as 

| they had been, proved to have been but the preparation. In 
} 





1880 he was again summoned to Washington to conduct the roth 
Census, and in 1881 he was appointed President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He devoted the rest of his 
life to the building up of this institution with such success that 
out of a small technical school with less than 300 pupils and 38 
i] instructors, it had grown at the time of his death into a scientific 
i university with nearly 1,200 pupils and 125 instructors. 
The positions already enumerated as being filled by Gen. 
Walker would in themselves have taxed the strength of any strong 
1 man, but he found time, in addition to them, for a number of minor 
} } public functions and for a wide literary activity. During his 
residence in New Haven he served as a member of the Boards of 
b Education of New Haven and of the State. After his removal to 
Boston he became an efficient and aggressive member of the 
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School Board of that city, a member of the Park Commission, a 
trustee of the Public Library, and of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
In 1876 he was chief of the Bureau of Awards of the Centennial 
Exhibition, and in 1878 went as delegate to the International 
Monetary Conference. He was a member of the International 
Statistical Institute, and presided over the session of 1893 held in 
Chicago. He was also the first President of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and the President of the American Statistical 
Association until the time of his death. He was a member of the 
Committee of Fifty for the investigation of the liquor problem, 
and chairman of the economic sub-committee of that body. 

The principal books which he published, apart from the vol- 
umes of the census and numerous addresses, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles, were: The Indian Question, in 1873 ; The Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the United States, in 1874; The Wages Question, 
in 1876; a Critical Account of the World's Fair in Philadelphia, 
in 1878; Money, in 1878; Money in its Relations to Trade and In- 
dustry, in 1879 ; Land and its Rent, in 1883 ; The History of the 
2d Army Corps, in 1886 ; The Life of General Hancock, in 1894 ; 
The Making of the Nation, in 1895 ; International Bimetallism, 
in 1896. 

In addition to these he published three text-books of Political 
Economy, one in 1883, a briefer course in 1885, and an elemen- 
tary book entitled First Lessons in Political Economy in 1889. 
The larger book went through several editions and is proba- 
bly more widely used as a text-book in American colleges than 
any other. Gen. Walker's merit was recognized by many univer- 
sities which were glad to count him among their graduates. He 
received the honorary degrees of M.A. from Yale and from Am- 
herst; of Ph.D. from Amherst and Halle; of LL.D. from Yale, 
Amherst, Harvard, Columbia, St. Andrews, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh. He was the first economist to be elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. 

Of strong physique and robust health, he impressed all who 
knew him with his energy and power for work, but he also pos- 
sessed the rarer capacity of setting other people to work. Yet he 
worked with such ease that he seldom appeared to be busy, and 
his kindness of temper, courtesy of manner, and generous spirit 
made even business engagements with hima pleasure. His life 
was devoted to the public service in a rare degree, and his death 
leaves not one, but many important posts vacant. 
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That the opposition to the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution was similar in spirit and motive to our present day 
Populist movement, and that the latter agitation was, therefore, 
rather a coming to the surface of elements which have always 
been present in our political life than a new phenomenon, was 
maintained in a recent number of this Review.’ The correctness 
of this analysis receives many illustrations in Professor S. M. 
Harding’s monograph on “ The Contest over the Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.”” Shay’s Rebellion 
had been suppressed by Gov. Bowdoin with an energy and 
promptitude similar to President Cleveland’s action in the Debs 
outbreak, but in 1787, unlike 1896, the populists triumphed at the 
polls, and Bowdoin was defeated by Hancock. The “ debtor- 
democratic”’ party had about twenty-five majority in the legisla- 
ture of 175 members. The same elements were in a majority in 
the Convention, and it was estimated by an anti-federalist that 
they had 192 to 144 against ratification. A member wrote Madi- 
son: “ There are unhappily three parties opposed to it (i. e. the 
Constitution)—first, all men who are in favor of paper-money 
and tender laws,—these are more or less in every part of the 
State; all the late insurgents and their abettors,—in the great 
western counties they are very numerous; we have in the Con- 
vention eighteen or twenty who were actually in Shay’s army ;— 
thirdly, a great majority of the members from the province of 
Maine.” The opposition to the Constitution was as much against 
the source from which it proceeded and the men who advocated 
it, i. e. the educated and prosperous, as against any specific pro- 
visions. The advocates of the Constitution, although inferior in 
numbers, were much superior in abilities, and, happily gifted with 
tact, they manifested a conciliatory spirit. They devised the 
scheme of ratification with a list of proposed amendments, won. 
over Gov. Hancock by agreeing to support him for governor at 
the next election,’ and by hinting that the vice-presidency and 
possibly the presidency might not be beyond his reach, and 
brought pressure to bear on Samuel Adams which determined 
him to positive support. The final vote was 187 to 168, That 


1Vol. v, p. 113, Aug., 1896. 

® Harvard Historical Studies, Il. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896— 
8vo, 194 pp. 

8In the election of 1788, in Boston, of the 1,437 votes cast Governor Hancock 
got all but 10, Bowdoin receiving only 5! 
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any pecuniary corruption was practised, as had been alleged, 
Professor Harding finds unsupported by any trustworthy evi- 
dence. The critical nature of the struggle in Massachusetts, and 
the influence of the result on the other States, the scholarly 
thoroughness and soundness of judgment which Professor Hard- 
ing has displayed, combine to give his work exceptional value 
as acontribution to our history. Students will be grateful for 
the reprint in the Appendix of the Letters of a Republican 
Federalist and the Letter of Cornelius. 


The history of political studies in our American Colleges, 
when carefully wrought out, may be expected to throw much light 
on the history of American politics. The two facts that Prince- 
ton had as many graduates in the Federal Convention as Harvard, 
Yale and Columbia combined, and that her president from 1768 
was Dr. Witherspoon,—one of the ablest writers on political ques- 
tions in the country, who introduced the study of history and 
political science into the curriculum,—have an intimate connection 
with each other. Yet before the general history of these studies 
can be written, many local and special investigations must needs 
be carried on. An excellent example of such work, and one 
which we hope will find many imitators, is afforded in Professor 
Colby’s sketch of “Legal and Political Studies in Dartmouth 
College 1796-1896.” 


The English Local Rating System. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Rating, appointed early in the autumn of 1896, 
commenced its work with the new year. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, who was the chairman of the important Commission on 
Railway Rates six years ago, is president of the Rating Commis- 
sion. His colleagues are Lord Emlyn, Sir John Hibbert, Mr. T. 
D. Balfour, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. J. L. Wharton, Mr. Arthur 
O’Conor, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Cripps, Sir Arthur Milner, Sir 
E, Hamilton, Mr. E. O. Smith, Town Clerk of Birmingham, and 
Mr. H. E. Clare, Town Clerk of Liverpool. Parliament and the 
several departments of the public and municipal service—the 
local poor law boards and the municipal corporations—are all 
influentially represented on the Commission. The terms of the 
reference authorize the Commission to inquire “ into the present 
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system under which taxation is levied for local purposes, and to 
report whether all real and personal property contributes equita- 
bly to such taxation; and, if not, what alterations of the law are 
desirable to secure that result.” The whole subject of local rating 
is one which has long been demanding the attention of Parlia- 
ment. At present there is admittedly much confusion and lack 
of simplicity in the system, due largely to the piecemeal way in 
which, in the local government, reforms of the last sixty years 
have been carried out. In England, the term rates includes all 
contributions levied locally to meet the cost of the various depart- 
ments of municipal government, and is in distinction to the word 
tax, which includes all direct contributions to the Imperial Exche- 
quer. When a beginning in the reform of local govermnent was 
made in 1834, the local administration of the poor law was first 
taken in hand. Generally speaking, before 1834 each ecclesiasti- 
cal parish had administered the poor law on its own account, and 
with no supervision from the central government. Under the 
new poor law of 1834, parishes were grouped in unions for poor- 
house and outdoor relief purposes ; but the money for meeting the 
cost of the maintenance of the poor continued to be levied separately 
ineach parish. The poor law guardians made their demands on the 
parish overseers, and the overseers in their turn had the manage- 
ment of the assessment and collection of the rates. After the 
municipal corporations were reformed in 1835, certain of the 
charges of these bodies were also raised through the overseers of 
the parishes ; and again in 1870, when the School Boards were 
established, it was arranged that these boards should not collect 
their rates directly ; but receive them through precepts upon the 
parish overseers. The same system was continued when the 
Burial Boards came into existence, when the County Councils 
were established in 1888, and again in 1894, when the Parish and 
District Councils came into being. It has thus come about that 
in England to-day, there are no fewer than 14,681 parishes, each 
with its officers and elaborate machinery for the levying and col- 
lection of local rates. In some of the large provincial cities, the 
rates for municipal, poor law, and school board purposes are 
levied and collected by five or six sets of parochial officials. All 
local rates are paid by occupiers, and they are all levied at so 
much in the pound of the rental value, according to the assess- 
ment made for poor law purposes. Inequalities, lack of uni- 
formity, unnecessary expense, and much friction have resulted 
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from the system, and the work of the Royal Commission, which 
may extend over several years, is preparatory to a comprehensive 
measure of rating reform. So far as local government is con- 
cerned, the Commission is the most important since the two 
famous Commissions which preceded the reform of the poor law 
in 1834, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. 

EDWARD PorRITT. 


The Cost of English Election Petition Trials. In Eng- 
land every item in the cost of a Parliamentary election is borne 
by the candidates who go to the polls. They pay the cost of 
erecting the polling booths, printing the ballots, and the fees of 
the presiding officers and the poll clerks. It is the same in re- 
spect to election petitions. Whena defeated candidate disputes 
the return of his successful opponent, and takes his dispute be- 
fore the judges, he must give security for costs and pay the taxed 
costs of both sides, if he fails to make out his case. The hear- 
ings of election cases are often necessarily protracted, and usually 
they involve heavy expenses to both petitioner and respondent. 
Since 1868 all these cases have been tried by judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The number of them has been much reduced 
as the result of the legislation against corrupt practices and the 
measures of Parliamentary reform which have been passed in the 
last thirty years. But the petition hearings are still as protracted 
and expensive as ever they were. After the last General Election 
in 1895, there were several cases which were exceptionally drawn 
out, and exceedingly costly—notably those arising out of the 
elections at Lancaster and at St. George’s in the East, one of the 
electoral divisions of London. These cases, and the way in 
which they were conducted, occasioned much comment on the 
part of the judges before whom they were tried. The result has 
been that the Salisbury Government has agreed that in the pres- 
ent session of Parliament the matter of election petition trials 
shall be investigated by a select committee. The existing system 
has now been in use for thirty years. The House of Commons 
had possessed the right of determining ali disputes as to its mem- 
bership for rather more than two hundred and fifty years before 
it allowed the trial of these cases to revert to the judges, and to 
be heard again in the constituencies in which the elections had 
taken place. At the beginning of each judicial year it falls to 
the lot of certain of the judges to take their places on the rota 
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for election petition trials. Two judges hear each case. Except 
after a General Election, the Parliamentary petitions are few 
and far between. By-elections nowadays rarely give rise to 
petitions. But most of the judges at some time or other in their 
judicial career have had experience of election trials, and one of 
the most important features of the inquiry by the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons will be the reception of sugges- 
tions from the judges as to expediting the trials and lessening 
their cost. EDWARD PorRrITT. 


Notes on the Currency Question. The dominant feature of 
the demand for the money metals is the demand provided by gov- 
ernments for their use as legal tender, standard, money at a fixed 
mint rate in standard coins; the demand for the arts, or under a 
Sherman Act, at the lowest price to which they can be beaten 
down, has in comparison only an insignificant effect up or down. 
The supply of the money metals is the total available, accumu- 
lated stock ; the annual accretion of, say, an average of 1% in the 
then existing stock (but for gold—only—between 1850 and 1900 
probably 3 or 4%), is comparatively so trifling, it usually takes 
years for it to affect materially the value of metals compared 
with commodities. 

A lowering of prices through cheapening of cost is beneficial. 
A lowering of prices through an increase by government fiat of 
an existing monetary demand for and, consequently, of the values 
of gold is an unmitigated evil. A raising of prices through a 
lowering of the value of the measure caused by an increased 
supply of the metals is a mitigated evil because, unlike the rais- 
ing of prices through speculation or through an inflation of the 
currency with fiat money, there is no sudden re-action ; but if 
the production of the metal does not keep pace with the growth 
of the world, there will be gradual re-action. The best would be 
that the value of the measure remain as absolutely stable with the 
values of commodities, as does an honest bushel measure of 
quantity with the quantity of the wheat measured in it, and this 
it should be hoped will come to pass in the millennium! 

The standard coins are only the representatives of the meas- 
ure ; the measure of value is the value of the coin. Only like 
can measure like! Credit moneys are legally promises to pay 
the coin, but it is their value that is paid. As the value of the 
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coin rises and falls, the value of the promises must obviously also 
rise and fall ; and, therefore, prices measured in them must fall 
and rise. Increasing the volume of the currency-promises does 
not proportionately lessen the demand for, and, therefore, the 
value of the standard coin in which the prices are thus ultimately 
measured. 

The value of standard coin relatively with commodities in gen- 
eral cannot (until the millennium comes at least) be made stable ; 
but demand being equal, the greater their united mass the less 
sudden and violent the fluctuations ; and, therefore, the better the 
tool of commerce. The value of gold and silver coin relatively 
with each other is determined by the relative demand for use as 
standard money provided by governments; and for commercial 
purposes is not materially affected by relative changes in the 
annual accretion, even when they are abnormal (e. g., 1850-1873 ; 
also see Rothwell’s “ Universal Bimetallism,” pp. 12, 13). 

The sudden and enormous changes since 1873 in the relative 
value with each other have, therefore, been solely due to the sud- 
den and enormous increase in the demand for gold provided by 
governments ; and the lesser (in proportion to the volume of the 
previous demand) decreases in the demand for silver. Roughly, 
if matters were to go on as they have, between 1850 and 1900, the 
stock of gold will have increased 200%, the demand as standard 
money (reckoned by nations and populations) 400%; silver stock 
increased 50%, silver demand decreased rather more. Obviously 
gold must have about doubled in value, and, therefore, tended to 
that extent to depress prices measured in gold, or gold currency- 
promises ; while silver has decreased, but much less. 

Great Britain, and the nations who followed her example after 
1870, are responsible for this alteration in demand, and its inevi- 
table effect on the world’s measure of value and, therefore, on 
prices. Through their action a debtor is legally but immorally 
forced to pay greater value than he has received; it would, how- 
ever, also be immoral for the debtor to avoid payment except 
through the lawful rescinding of the unwise decrees of the gov- 
ernments. Two wrongs do not makea right. Moreover, as the 
demand of the United States alone is not the total former demand, 
a national attempt for 16 to 1 is logically bound to fail and entail 
on the victims far worse than their present sufferings; it would 
be the fire instead of the frying-pan. 

But a restoration of practically the old relative standard-money 
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demand will necessarily restore practically the old relative mar- 
ket value of gold and silver. This must incidentally raise gold 
and lower silver prices relatively with each other to the extent of 
the alteration in the relative demand and, therefore, relative value 
of the two metals; it will not check a lowering of prices due 
either to an increase (sic) of the mass of the united money metals 
relatively with commodities, or to cheapening of cost. Doubtless 
the sins of the fathers must unhappily be visited on the children, 
and this change of relative values, while doing tardy justice to 
some, would work injustice to others, but far less than that now 
being done through the present artificially, enhanced purchasing 
power of gold. Moreover, the temporary evils would be quickly 
forgotten when the world of commerce was once again given one 
measure of value, more nearly stable relatively with commodities 
than the present ‘wo, and absolutely stable internationally. All 
that is needed for this is for the nations to agree to give exactly 
the same relative standard money demand to silver and gold by 
adopting exactly the same legal ratio of weight and purity, and 
mint price in each other. 

Incidentally, this would also remedy the one avoidable defect 
of the imperfect system that existed prior to 1873; viz., the re- 
moval of coins from one country to another to take advantage of 
a difference in the legal ratios. As Sir Isaac Newton wisely said 
(Vide MacLeod’s “ Bimetallism,” pp. 37, 38, or Parliamentary 
History, Vol. VII, 526) :—*“ If gold in England, or silver in East 
“India, could be brought down so low as to bear the same pro- 
“ portion to one another in both places, there would be here no 
“ greater demand for silver than for gold to be exported to India. 
“And if gold were lowered only so as to have the same propor- 
“tion to the silver money in England which it hath to silver in 
“the rest of Europe, there would be no temptation to export sil- 
“ver rather than gold to any other part of Europe.” 

F. E, WOODRUFF. 

Ichang, China. 


The facts of the case. Mr. Woodruff’s long residence in the 
East has made him familiar with many of the evil results of the 
fall of silver which do not appear so prominently to those living 
in a gold-standard country, and it is not unnatural that, in com- 
mon with many others in the same situation, he should look for 
relief to international bimetallism. But he makes the mistake of 
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assuming that, because a number of nations have adopted the 
gold standard since 1870, or have resumed specie payments on a 
gold basis, there has been a great increase in the demand for 
gold, and a corresponding fall in the demand for silver. That, 
however, is a pure assumption. The facts are just the other way. 

The following table [quoted in part from Soetbeer and printed 
in the official tables of the Austrian government, p. 103] shows 
the relative amount of gold and silver coined by the leading 
nations of the world, and is based upon the face value of the 


coins: 


Gold Silver 
Gold. Silver. in 1,000 marks, in 1,000 marks. 


1851-1855 87.9% 12.1% 3,331,106 457,580 
1856-1860 79.5% 20.5% 3,587,387 922,290 
1861-1865 81.6% 18.4% 3,130,764 707,430 
1866-1870 68.7% 31.3% 2,578,198 1,172,180 
1871-1875 73.2% 26.8% 3,791,344 1,387,908 
1876-1880 69.1% 30.9% 3,888,634 1,738,499 
1881-1885 71.4% 28.6% 2,796,996 1,120,312 
1886-1890 69.3% 30.7% 2,678,639 1,187,151 


This table includes practically all of the gold-using countries 
of the world and it shows that they have not only not increased 
their demand for gold relatively to their demand for silver, but 
that they have not increased it relatively to their former demand 
for gold. The coinage 1881-1890 was less than in either decade 
preceding 1870. Yet the coinage has been enough to add very con- 
siderably to the stock of gold. In our country alone the amount 
of gold, according to the estimates of the Treasury Department, 
rose from $245,000,000 in 1879 to $636,000,000 in 1895, and other 
gold-using countries, such as England, Germany, and France, 
have also shown a large increase in the amount of gold in actual 
circulation, 

If now we turn to silver and take the monetary demand of the 
world as a whole, the facts are equally at variance with the 
bimetallic assumption. 

Prof. Lexis, who, according to Gen. Walker, is “the first 
economic statistician of Germany if not of the world,” aftera 
careful study of the coinage of the several countries of the world, 
sums up his conclusions by saying that “From 1873 to 1893 
much more silver was coined in the world than ever before in an 
equally long period ; twice as much as was produced in the years 


1850-1870.” Not only has there been no falling off in the demand 
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for silver, but the world’s demand for silver has been greater 
than that for gold in spite of the “demonetization” of certain 
nations. To quote Prof. Lexis again, “In this period [viz. 1873- 
1893], according to the old ratio, on an average about 400,000,000 
marks of silver have yearly been converted into money ; almost 
twice the annual increase of gold money during the same period.” 
(See article in Conrad’s jahrbiicher for November, 1894.) 

To claim in the face of these facts that [down to the year 1893] 
“the sudden and enormous changes since 1873 in the relative 
value with each other have been solely due to the sudden and 
enormous increase in the demand for gold provided by govern- 
ments and in the lesser (in proportion to the volume of the pre- 
vious demand) decreases in the demand for silver,” is to assert 
that important economic movements are due to causes which 
have no existence except in the imagination of man, and this, we 
submit, is contrary to experience and to reason. 

But if “government fiat’”’ cannot be made responsible for the 
fall in the price of silver and other commodities, the natural con- 
clusion is that this fall must be due to conditions affecting the 
cost of production, and we are glad to be able to agree with 
Mr. Woodruff in holding “that a lowering of prices through 
cheapening of cost is beneficial,’ even though very serious losses 
may result from the unequal adjustment of prices and wages in 
different parts of the world. Ep. YALE REvIEw. 


Free Silverism in England sounds somewhat strange to 
American ears. But the seventh edition, which has recently 
appeared, of Mr. William L. Jordan’s “ Standard of Value ” testi- 
fies to the existence of at least one silver man in England. Mr. 
Jordan is in favor of bimetallism at 15% to 1 to be tried by Eng- 
land independently of other nations! In one respect he differs 
from ordinary bimetallists, national or international. He would 
not begin with “gratuitous” coinage of silver, but with “ un- 
limited” coinage subject to a seigniorage. This is almost the 
only variation on the ordinary bimetallic program. In other 
respects the book isa repetition of the arguments which the 
American public has recently been through under Mr. Bryan, 
whose speeches, by the way, are much admired by Mr. Jordan. 
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A neglected Economist. In the January number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Mr. C. W. Mixter brings to light 
a remarkable book by Mr. John Rae, published in Boston in 1834 
and entitled “ Statement of some new principles on the subject of 
political economy, exposing the fallacies of the system of Free 
Trade and of some other doctrines maintained in the ‘ wealth of 
nations.’” The subtitle is apt to repel many readers and perhaps 
has contributed to keep the book on the dusty shelf for so long a 
time. But Mr. Rae was in reality a free trader, and stated the argu- 
ments on that side with much precision. The limitations which 
he emphasized are such as most candid economists will admit. 
The bulk of the work is devoted not to the free trade con- 
troversy, but to the theory of capital or “stock.” In this the 
author has almost completely anticipated the brilliant work 
of B6hm-Bawerk in “The positive theory of capital.” The time 
element and the relation between the length of the produc- 
tive process (or,as Mr. Rae puts it, the rapidity of return of 
instruments) and the rate of profits and interest, are developed 
with a clearness and insight which entitles the author to a place 
in the very front rank of economists. He was not possessed of 
the modern idea of marginal utility, but in other respects his 
work is equal to or even superior to that of B6hm-Bawerk. In 
particular his distinction between “accumulation ” of capital ata 
given state of knowledge and an “augmentation” of capital 
through progress of invention is one which Bbhm-Bawerk had 
not worked out. In this and in many other points Mr. Rae’s 
book contains results which cannot be found elsewhere. No 
economist who is interested in the theory of capital in any of its 
aspects can afford longer to let Mr. Rae’s investigation go 
unread. His work is a magnificent specimen of true scientific 
method and a rare example of orderly and convincing exposi- 
tion. His style too is easy, forceful and captivating, and his fund 
of ready illustrations commands instant admiration. Not the 
least remarkable feature of this many-sided work is the clear con- 
ception of sociology, or “ Natural History of Men,” which it con- 
tains. It is difficult to realize that Mr. Rae wrote before that 
science was definitely founded. In short, the “‘ New principles of 
political economy ” is truly a masterpiece, a book of a generation 
oracentury, It was written before the world was ready for such 
painstaking analysis. Now that its merits have been pointed 
out by Mr. Mixter, it is sure to be accorded a high place among 
the classics of economic science. 







































BOOK NOTICES. 


The Life of Roger Sherman. By Lewis Henry Boutell. Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg and Company, 1896—12mo, xii, 361 pp. 


The loss of most of Roger Sherman’s voluminous papers has 
undoubtedly discouraged prospective biographers, and it is only 
after filial piety has devoted years to the collection of scattered 
scraps of material that it has seemed worth while to supplement 
the brief life written seventy-five years ago. The material em- 
bodied in the present sketch was gathered by Senator Hoar with 
the intention of writing the life of his grandfather, but the press- 
ing nature of his engagements forced him to relinquish the task 
to Mr. Boutell, who has done his work with good taste and judg- 
ment. The main facts of Roger Sherman’s career have long been 
before the public, and his services as a statesman have been well 
recognized. In one respect, however, this volume adds much to 
our knowledge. It shows Roger Sherman to have been always 
an intelligent and stalwart advocate of a sound financial system, 
not only for Connecticut but for the Union. As early as 1752 he 
wrote a pamphlet on “the evil consequences of a fluctuating 
medium of exchange.” As only one copy of this work is extant, 
I must express regret that the author did not reprint it in full in 
the appendix. Tothe argument that if Connecticut would not 
allow the circulation of the bills of credit of other States there 
would be no money with which to carry on trade, Sherman 
replied: “ We in this Colony are seated on a very fruitful soil, 
the product whereof with our .labor and industry, with the 
divine blessing thereon, would sufficiently furnish us with and 
procure us all the necessaries of life, and as good a medium of 
exchange as any people in the world have or can desire.” (p. 29.) 
The following extract from a speech in Congress in 1789 shows 
how clearly Sherman understood the problem of money: “One 
gentleman had observed that there is not money enough to pay 
all the duties imposed in this bill; but is it not as easy to intro- 
duce money as merchandise? When there is a demand for it, 
the merchants will bring it in, for they can as well bring less of 
a commodity and more of money; so that if this should take 
place, the objection will be doneaway. It is in this way that we 
must be supplied with cash, because we have neither gold nor silver 
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mines to draw from; if one get it, it must be imported, and it 
will be imported, if it is more advantageous than the importa- 
tion of other articles.” (p. 196.) Equally sound was his attitude 
on the question of taxation versus borrowing. He insisted that 
the people were able to pay taxes, and that it would be more 
economical in the end to do so. In 1780 he wrote: “ Thecurrent 
expenses of the war are chiefly of our own services, provisions 
and manufactures, which do not much exceed our annual exports 
in time of peace. This alone is demonstration that our internal 
resources are nearly equal to our necessities and might with 
proper management he so applied as to prevent an enormous 
national debt to foreigners.” (p. 113.) Other expressions of his 
views may be found on pp. 38, 103, 106 and 118, That a self- 
educated man like Sherman, amid the bewildering mass of financial 
vagaries prevalent then, as now, should have reached such sound 
conclusions and should always have stood by them, is the high- 
est testimony to his intellectual penetration and strength of char- 
acter. It further raises the question as tothe sources of his knowl- 
edge. He owed much, no doubt, to his practical experience as a 
merchant, but he must also have been a careful student. Few 
traces of these studies survive. President Stiles records his 
admiration for Vattel. In Congress, in 1790, he quoted Adam 
Smith from memory, and earlier, two of his expressions seem 
to meto echo Hume.’ He had also read Burgh’s Political Dis- 
quisitions. (p. 181). 

One defect in Mr. Boutell’s work may be noticed in closing. 
The bibliographical references are too scanty. Debates are quoted 
in extenso with no indication where they can be found. Two of 
Roger Sherman’s newspaper essays on the Federal Constitution 
are given as fromthe “ New Haven Gazette,” but no date is 
mentioned nor is the reader informed that these essays have been 
reprinted by Paul Leicester Ford, or that two of them can be 
found in Scott’s “Federalist and other Constitutional Papers.” 
In other respects Mr. Boutell has performed his task with skill. 

E. G. B. 


1 Hume writes of taxes on Consumptions: “They seem, in some measure, 
voluntary ; since a man may chuse how far he will use the commodity which is 
taxed: they are paid gradually and insensibly.”—Essay on Taxes. 

Sherman writes in one place of imports: “ The consumer pays it insensibly,’ 
p. 118, and again: “‘ They pay no more than they choose because they have it in 
their power to determine the quantity of taxable articles they will use.” (p. 195.) 
This evidence is, of course, slight. 
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The Physiocrats. Six Lectures on the French Economistes of the 
18th Century. By Henry Higgs. London, Macmillan & Co., 
Limited; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1897—12mo, x, 151 pp. 


This small volume of lectures delivered before the London School 
of Economics is a contribution of unusual interest and value to 
the history of economic theory. For the first time in English we 
have a clearly defined, intelligent and appreciative account of the 
origin, growth and influence of the Physiocrats based on thorough 
studies of the writers themselves. With the ease and precision 
that come only with mastery of a field of knowledge, Mr. Higgs 
clearly distinguishes the characteristics and special contributions 
of each member of the sect, and places them in the proper rela- 
tion to each other. Outside his special field the author’s step is 
less sure, and one is surprised to read, (p. 111,) that ‘the Ameri- 
can Congress desired the Abbé de Mably to draw up a constitu- 
tion’ forthem. To any one with much knowledge of the Ameri- 
can spirit this statement would have seemed incredible at first 
sight. It is, of course, a bit of literary gossip without founda- 
tion in fact, and John Adams in 1787 with natural asperity pro- 
nounced it “a part of a million volumes of lies, according to 
the best computation, which are to be imposed upon posterity, 
relative to American affairs.” He says the tale was given out by 
Grimm in his correspondence Jan. 1783, and retracted by him in 
Oct. 1784." On p. 89 Mr. Higgs speaks of “ Leopold II., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of Austria,” unconscious 
of the fact that the first man to wear the latter title was Leopold’s 
son Francis in 1804. E. G. B. 


La Grive de Carmaux et la Verrerie d Albi. Par Léon de Seilhac. 
Paris, Perrin et Cie, 1897—226 pp. 


Carmaux is a small town of about 10,000 inhabitants in the 
department of the Tarn. Its principal industry is the manufac- 
ture of glass, which has been built up little by little through pru- 
dence and good management and is controlled by Mr. Rességuier, 
who lives at Toulouse. The book presented by the Musée Social 
gives an account of the method of manufacture, the conditions 
of work, the different classes of workers employed, and other 
technical points which came up in connection with the celebrated 


1 Appendix to his Defence of the American Constitutions, 1787, or Vol. v, p- 
491 of his collected works. 
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strike of 1895. The causes of this outbreak were, however, not 
peculiar nor unusual. The glass makers are engaged in an indus- 
try which is well paid, but which is unhealthy and involves, there- 
fore, irregularities and stoppages for rest on the part of the men. 
There is a strong socialistic feeling in the neighborhood, and 
there is a trades-union or syndicat which is ready to stir up dis- 
cord for the sake of its political effect. On the other hand, there 
is an absentee capitalist, represented by agents, some of whom 
are unpopular with the men, and there is constant friction. 
Wages are high, and there seems to have been no discontent on 
this score, but there was a revolutionary spirit abroad which 
made the men willing to strike on slight provocation. On the 
other hand, there had been overproduction, the manufacturer had 
a large stock of glass bottles on hand, and he was not at all 
averse to a strike which would at once give him an opportunity 
to dispose of his stock, and make it possible to reduce wages. 
The dismissal of a workman for failure to report for duty in July, 
1895, led to a demand for his reinstatement by the trades-union, 
and a threat to strike in case this demand should not be complied 
with. The demand was refused, and the strike began August 1st. 
M. Jaurés, the socialist candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, 
recognized that a mistake had been made, and on August 5th the 
workmen decided to return to work and give up their demand. 
This proposition was, however, not accepted, and the strike 
turned into a lockout. Inthe course of about three months the 
glass works began to resume operations, at first drawing their 
workmen from other places. The strikers tried to prevent this, 
but were unable to, and at last began to apply individually for 
work. The manager did not, however, take them all back. He 
divided the applicants into four categories. The first were 
received at once, the second were promised work as soon as it 
should be available, the third were given no encouragement, and 
the fourth were told bluntly that there was no place for them. 
The strike was a complete failure. Those who failed to get back 
now cast about to see what they could do, and it was proposed 
that a co-operative glass factory should be established in order to 
employ them. The amusing squabbles between different political 
factions in Paris on the subject of this new enterprise are given 
at length. Henri Rochefort, the irrepressible, obtained 100,000 
francs from a lady who was interested in the cause, but was after- 
wards snubbed and left to stamp his feet outside the door, as he 
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put it. The upshot of the whole matter was that glass works 
were established at Albi, quite near Carmaux, but under the 
control of workingmen’s societies, not of the glass workers. 
Whether or not the new enterprise will be a success cannot as 
yet be determined. The author of the book is not sanguine, and 
there seem to be too much politics and too little business sense 
in it at present. The strike at Carmaux was not exceptional 
either in its causes or in its results, and this little book does not 
add much to our knowledge of the pathology of such disturb- 
ances. It does, however, give us an instructive glimpse of what 
we might expect of the socialistic form of production, if the direc- 
tion of industrial enterprises were confided, not to business men, 
but to such politicians as wrangled about the form of govern- 
ment of the new co-operative glass works of Albi. H. W. F. 
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fe) URING the last few years science has been-unusually fruitful in important 
and striking discoveries. Helium and argon, the electric furnace, and the 
X-ray are but a few ofthe more Startling results in the physical sciences. 
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the necessity for a scientific study of sociology, if we are to cope successfully — 
with the increasing difficulties of modern civilization. We have always: insisted 
that such a study was the only one which promised any satisfactory solution of ~~ 
social problems, and that many of society's worst evils were due-simply to igno=* = 
rance of elementary scientific principles. It is very gratifying to observe the unmis- ' 
takable signs of a growing. acceptance of this view that have become manifest 
during recent years. In our issues for 1897 we shall endeavor, as heretofore, to 
help on this movement by. giving to the general: public month by month a sum-_ 
mary, in simple words, of what is going on in the various fields of scientific 

research, and of the applications of the principles thus worked out. 
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